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The Latest Books. 


Mind Reading and Beyond. 


By WILLIAM A HOVEY, Late Editor of the Boston Transcript. 
Cleth, filastraied, . $1.35. 
“ h t value, and shows li ski!l, and ot be ignored by readers who 


Evolution and Christianity ; 
Or, AN ANSWER TO THE DEVELOPMENT INFIDELITY OF MODERN TIMES. 


By BENJAMIN F. TEFFT, D.D., LL.D. 


In a handsome volume of over 500 pages, bound in English cloth, - « $1.50. Ee 

‘ exactly the work that the opponents of Ingersoll, Darwin, Heckel, and Herbert Spencer will 1 

with denen It nf both comprehensive and exhaustive, and may be consider d one of the best expositions of 
the Christian rellgion and its work that has ever been before the public.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


YOUNC FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOCY. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE FOR USE IN FAMILIES and COMMON SCHOOLS, 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


*leth. Fully Illustrated. Net Price, 60 cts. 
Av atomy, physiology, and hygiene are subjects which, treated in this way, can be understood by the smallest 
school-boy or girl, and ought to be essentiais of school education.” — Atlanta Medical and Surg Journal. 


Selected Poems from Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 


WITH TRANSLAT/ONS FROM VARIOUS SOURCE}. 
Edited by EDNAH D, CHENEY, author of ‘‘ Gleanings in the Fields of Art.” Price, $1.25. 


In this edition of the ms of the great Tuscan sculptor, the original text is accompanied by metrical ver- 
slons, and is still farther elucidated by annotations of valuable character, and by biographical data. 


LABRADOR. 


A SKETCH OF ITS PEOPLE, ITS INDUSTRIES, AND ITS NATURAL HISTORY. 
By WINFRID ALDEN STEARNS. Price, $1.75. 
“It would not be surprising if the pictures which Mr, Stearns draws of Labrador homes, occu) 


amusements of the people and the'scenery of the count: ry» should tempt some enterprising tourists 
footsteps and enjoy the hospitality of the Labradorians.”-- Philadelphia Item. 


Above sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price by the 
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THE 


New Charts 


— AND 


CHART-PRIMER. 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 


CHARTS. 
36 Numbers, 26 <x 40 inches. Bound in Cloth. 


an base arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 
pu e 

In the preparation of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most ap- 
proved modern methods of elementary instruction in Reading, and have endeavored 
throughout not to lose sight of the main object of such charts,—namely, to teach 
children to read readily and correctly. To accomplish this, they have selected a 
limited number of familiar words and present them in a series of accurately graded 
lessons, interspersed with Reviews at regular intervals 

In addition to the regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and a 
Seeok. sane Chart, have been added to the Series, making it as attractive as it is 
complete. 

Por additional assistance in the school.room, the Charts have been reproduced 


in book-form as a 
CHART - PRIMER. 


A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition 
two fac similes of the various charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 
teachers. The Chart-Primer can also be used as a first book in reading, containing, 
as it does, everything needed for the purpose 

This little book has been pronounced by all who have seen it to be by far the 
handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 

Price of the Charts, $8.00 
Price of the Chart-Primer, . 15 

From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in 

quantities. Specimen pages will be sent free on application. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


1? & 19 So. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, 


publishers, LEE & SHEP ARN, Boston. 


N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawiey St., Boston. 


MAPS 


By LIEUT. M. F. MAURY, 
Author of the now celebrated and popular series of Maury’s Geographies. 


Every school should have a set of Wall Maps. They are a permanent means 
of instruction, a convenience for reference, and a fitting ornament. None are bet- 
ter for their purpose than Maury's. They have been tested by use in all parts 
of the country, and are esteemed for their novel and instructive features, their 
beauty, durability, and cheapness. 


WILLIAM WARE & 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Maury’s Wall Maps (set of eight), $10.00 
Manry's Revised Shysical Geography, 1,20 
Maury’s Revised Manual, - - - 1.28 
Maury’s Elementary Geography, - 
Browne & Haldeman’s Clarendon Dictionary, -A5 


The Geographies will be sent toany address, for examination, upon receipt of price. Favorable terms made 
for introduction or supply. Uirculare and the Maury Pamphlet sent toall who ask for them, Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


0. W. BARDEEN, 


N A POS ITI 0 N where you can get a higher salary ? where you can have more congenial work ¢ where you can have less teach- Teachers’ Agency 
D 0 YO U WA T ing and more supervision, or less supervision and more teaching? where you can devote yourself exclusively falta : 
to one or two favorite studies? where you can have more liberal supply of apparatus? where primary work is better appreciated and better paid ?—iu short, do you want to 
better yourself? then apply to the School Bulletin Agency, provided you are really an earnest, progressive teacher, Otherwise, , 

E R of a little different quality from those you happen to know about? If a man is wanted, do you prefer a graduate and List of Va- 
DO YO U WA NT A TEACH of a particu'ar college or normal school, with a special kind of experience ? with preparation and fitness of a par- cancies. 
ticular kind ? that is sure to succeed as special teacher, as princ!pal, as superintendent, under the particular circumstances of your schools? Or, ifa woman, do you want a grad- C. W. BARDEEN, 


nate of Vassar or Smith or of Wellesley, or of any normal school? Do you want her to teach Greek ? or do you want an Al primary teacher, or a kindergartner, or a music or 
drawing or language teacher, American or foreigner? Apply to the Bulletin Agency, and you are likely to be surprised at the exactness with which your wants sre met. 


Send stamp for 
Application Blank 


Syracuse, N. Y,. 


“A Work that should be on every Teacher’s Desk.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Power and Authority School Officers and Teachers 


IN THE MANAGEMENT AND GOVERNMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OVER PUPILS OUY OF SCHOOL, AS DETERMINED BY THE COURTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAR. 


This collection of decisions, bearing upon the powers and authority of school officers and teachers in the management and govern- 
ment of public schools, is the result of a careful examination of reported cases in the several States, to enable them to answer, with some 
show of authority, the questions constantly presented. Its publication has been advised and urged by many directly interested in school 
work, and by a large number of teachers eminent in their profession. The need of such a book has been long felt and acknowledged. 


A copy of this valuable book will be sent to the address of any Teacher or School Officer on receipt of 76 cts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


Price, $3; in advance, $9.50. 
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INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 


— Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
| for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


df, 


Suitable fr Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0W 


RICHARDS & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock ofthe finest ——— 
and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify t state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for enpuree for Chemical Laberateries, Col- 
leges, and Schoels filled with the greatest care, promptness, and precision. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th 8t, New York. 


" ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 
Indorsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 
ears’ constant use by the Boards of Education of New York and Philadelphia 


SILIGATE BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND SLATING, 
LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth), me IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of 


A perfect, flexibie Blackboard for Teachers, Ivory), The surface is transparent, and may be applied 
Sunday Schools, ete. over 
Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. (Gen'l Headgrs. for School Supplies.) 
Office and Salesroom, 191 Fulton St., cor. Church St , New York City. @g~Send for [illustrated Catalogue. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, IMPORTER AND 


MANUF’R OF 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


13 VESEY sT. 


COT oe CUP and oe CATALOGUES 
atalogue o yeical Instruments for ools and 
Oataleame of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 


AND LANTERNS 


Catal Tele . 
atalogue of Telescopes IN PREPARATION. 


Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. 


: JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. fsx 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351, 170, Tf 
Ay AND HIS OTHER STYLES . 
SOLD ALL DEALERS me WORLD. 


McShane Bell Foundry | BUY THE BEST, 


Mannfacture those celebrated Bells and 


SEND 
ADDRESS. 


an sont free. addres But don’t buy until you have seen 
STANFORD'S 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. CELEBRATED 


Beijls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL" 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. © 


STANDARD 
Kindergarten Material, 


PRIMARY AIDS, 


WALL MAPS, 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO. 


36 Bromfield St, Room 4, 


— AND — Send for Circular. BOSTON. 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS MODERN 
For the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. LOW-COST 
- HOUSES. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO,, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


t a book of this kind usually 


School Room Wall Maps 


Send ‘or Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 
416 15 Bremfield St., 


SILK BANNERS aha Gore” 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


> Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 20 = 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 
up; 


Comprehensive and instructive. From 2. 
cash. Send for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 
501 tf 5. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


Blave yeu seen our Educational Portraits? 


costs $5. OUR PRIOR ONLY 
n 4 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION, 
2%4 Beekman St., (Box 2702,) 


Estey Organ Co., 


ENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. CENTS invested in 8OPER’S INSTAN- 
h C 


Estey Organs, TANEOUS GUIDE to the P1ano 


ORGAN, will enable you to play a 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 


air on either instrament at once. You re- 
quire no knowledge of music whatever. 
601 Wasniverton Boston, Masa. 


Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
490 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS | 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROTS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCING BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Pure 


Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymologica! Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 


Devionr.”’ 

THE WORDS Composition Biank. 
roughout the entire book are strong, helpful, en- 

couraging and full of the ** Wondrous Love P of Him School Diary. 


Walters’ Lessons In Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 
as standard. 
CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 


SPRING 


finds everybody feeling dull, languid, slug- 
gish; exactly in the condition to be vastly 
benefited by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Lizzie W. DeVeau, 262 15th st., 6th ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “Every spring, for 
years, I have had intolerable headaches, 
and have suffered from total loss of energy. 
I commenced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
last March, and have not since had a head- 
ache; my appetite is excellent, and I am 
strong and vigorous.” “Asa spring 


Medicine 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal,” writes 
A. B. Nichols, Cambridge, Mass. Henry 
Bacon, Xenia, Ohio, says: “I have used 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in-my family for 
years. I have found it invaluable as a 
cure for Lumbago and general nervous 
debility, caused by an inactive liver and 
a low state of the blood.” E. J. Krause, 
Wayville, Wis., writes: ‘The use of 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


has cured me of Liver Complaint.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


A, ANDREWS & 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Baker, Pratt & Go., 
General School Furnishers, 

No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated and Cloth, &c. 
(improved School Apparatus for wore department. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 00., 


Successors to BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 

518 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
503 197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpeuer Ever Invented. 
Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 
Warranted te work twice as fast as auy 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 


words with which it is associated. It has been es- aad nee ci ay ‘altham, Mass. 
portetly prepared to meet the increasing demand for TOR=. Ww. Wi 
bright and harmonious music that can be readily 
up the whole school. 
pages. Printed on elegant, hich finist 
handsomely bound in beards. iy Fe FOR SALE, SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


| Price, 35 cents 
mail, postpaid ; $3.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
The Publishers will mail « single sample copy 
to any address, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Specimen Pages Free. 
Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Tickets to New Orleans. 


Two tickets from New York to New Orleans and re- 
turn, over one of the most des'rable routes, for sale at 
reduced rates, Address 


Teachers and others wishing a safe security, paying 
per cent. net, are invited to address the undersigned, 
ormerly a New England teacher, for ful! particulars 
and references. Your correspondence confidential. 
A. 8. LAKE, Loan and Investment Agent, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 612 b 


612 1 cow Shenandoah, Page Co., Iowa. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 


THE AMERIOAN TEACHEB (Monthly): $1,00 in advance. 
EDUCATION Hovuss, 16 Haw Sr., Boston. 


realize how much help they could get from reading a 
few good books, They worry along through an entire 
term with a few vexatious questions of teaching or 
school management when a few hours’ reading might 
clear up all difficulties. Teachers frequently lose po- 
sitions, or are unable to get any except the most unsat- 
isfactory ones, when by the careful study of two or three 
books they could so improve themselves as to be able to 
secure positions. Economy in preparation is extrava- 
gance in results, both in financial and educational points 
of view.—Jowa Teacher. 


THE DARKEST TIME, 


BY J. J. MEADER. 
Friend of mine, there is a saying, 
Ofttimes I’ve heard it told, 
Which we should print upon our hearts 
In characters of gold; 
It will cheer our weary spirits 
When clouds hang o’er our way, 
If we but think “‘ the darkest time 
Is just at break of day.’’ 


When sorrow dwells within thy heart, 
And friends seem very few, 

When early dreams thou’st cherished long 
Have faded from thy view; 

When hope’s bright star perchance withholds 
From thee its cheering ray, 

Remember that ‘* the darkes’ time 
Is just at break of day.”’ 


Then thy mantle gird about thee, 
And bind thy helmet fast, 
And manfaully ’gainst human ills 
Go battling to the last. 
Though troubles rise until they seem 
Like mountains in thy way, 
Remember that ‘‘ the darkest time 
Is just at break of day.’’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— America’s greatest need is statesmen, and it should 
be the duty of every university in the land to teach the 
principles of political science, and it should be the duty 
of every man to apply them so far as in him lies.— The 
Spectator. 


— Ought not primary science to have a place in the 
course of study of our primary schools? What safer 
method of teaching the eyes to see and ears to hear, and 
what more important power has man than seeing and 
hearing ?>—S. W. Journal of Ed. 


— How many of the public school teachers make any 
use of the newspaper in the school-room? Its educa- 
tional value to the reading public is universally ad- 
mitted, but it is not always perceived that, judiciously 
used, it might be made equally valuable in the public 
school.— Canada School Journal. 


— One of the greatest drawbacks to progress in the 
workings of the school-system is the too frequent change 
of teachers. Our teachers are perpetually changing, 
State Supt. Higbee was recently quoted as saying: 
“Year by year they come and go, and gain only a tran- 
sient acquaintance as they hurry by. They seem almost 
48 pedagogic tramps, not teachers.” The law recently 
Proposed making it obligatory upon school boards to 
employ all competent teachers for a term of three years, 
would in a measure correct this evil.—Teacher and 
Pupil, Media, Pa. 


— If the advocates of the so-called, and falsely so- 
called, “New Education” are taken to task pretty 
sharply, they have no one to blame but themselves. 

or some time they have had pretty much their own 
way in conventions and: journals, for those who were 
not carried away by the novelty of the thing were 
obliged to wait until they could learn what this new 
doctrine is, And lo! it is not new,—it is very, very old. 
But the coolest thing about it is the bold assumption 
that everything good is a part of the new, and every- 
thing bad belongs to the old.—Kducational Courant. 


of books upon one subject suggests a wide application 


struction. Why should it be necessary that a class 
have one text-book only in arithmetic, geography, or 
history ? In aclass of sixty place twenty copies each 
of Barnes’s, Higginson’s, and Scudder’s History of the 
United States. I will guarantee that the knowledge 
of history which that class will possess at the end of 
the year will be twice as comprehensive, and that their 
power of original expression will be three times as great 
as at present.—Supt. S. A. Bent, in Clinton School Report. 


— How to teach, and what to teach, are questions 
which continually force themselves upon the attention 
of those who are charged with the education of the 
young. Answers are not lacking. Indeed, they are 
“thick as leaves in Vallambrosa.” But still the dis- 
cussion goes on, and must go on, as long as there is a 
possibility for improvement. There is no end of good 
people, critical people, who know just how to make 
schools all that they should be; but, alas! they have 
something else to do. They have to preach, or edit 
newspapers, or plead before juries, or operate in stocks. 
They have no time to spare except for criticism, or 
advice. With so many directing the way, it hardly 
seems possible to go wrong, but difficulties are encoun- 


tered because of a wide disagreement among the critics 
themselves.— Supt. M. L. Hawley, Gloucester, Mass. 


— “What is to be said of the position of classical 


studies in colleges ?” 

For one, I maintain deliberately that a man who is 
not possessed of a considerably large acquaintance with 
the language and literature of Greece and Rome is not 
liberally educated. It is said that it is important to 
know modern languages. “These things ought ye to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone.” The 
chief attack on the classics arises from the fact that 
college courses are crowded, and are already as full as 
an egg with meat, and sometimes so full that the egg 
will not hatch. It is assumed to be important to know 
German and French; and, as there is no time to study 
these languages and the classical tongues fully, the clas- 
sical tongues are pushed into a corner, Any young 
man of energy, while preparing for or passing through 
college, may learn German and French somewhere out- 
side of his regular course of study. It is important 
that he should study the classics under trained pro- 
fessors, and come close to the heart of Greece and Rome 
under the leadership of masters of the best portions of 
their literature. Unless he does this, his education is 
second-rate. He may have genuis which will lift him 
above the defects of his training ; but not every under- 
graduate is a genius. He may learn German, French, 
Spanish, Italian,—I care not what else of the modern 
tongues. He ought to do this without very much in- 
fringement upon the time of his four years in college. 
It is not impossible to know the modern languages fairly 
well, and to master the outlines of science, history, and 
philosophy, and to be a good classical scholar also. The 
pinched ideal of those who attack classical studies is 
ludicrously inadequate to meet the demands of a large 
and liberal culture. Anti-classicism is the Fetich of 
Philistines. If we were to carry out the ideas of that 
orator who first attacked what he calls the College 
Fetich, we should reduce colleges for young men almost 


— The possibility of placing in a room several sets 


of the elective principle in connection with topical in- 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCES 


BY JOSHUA BATES, LL.D, 


We teach, or are taught, by forces within or about 
us, that never find utterance in words or expression in 
written language. These instinctive forces are the out- 
growth of what properly may be called unconscious in- 
tuition. The process of development, through general, 
surrounding influences, is mostly unconscious on the 
part of those who act, and those who are acted upon. 

In the presence of some persons we often feel a 
subtle something in their manner of action and expres- 
sion, the outflowing of an atmosphere, sui generis in its 
nature, an unpremeditated revelation of one’s own in- 
born magnetism, that wonderfully attracts and influ- 
ences. In the company of others our fancies or preju- 
dices are often formed, essentially by various unex- 
plainable manifestations in personal characteristics, 
evidenced to our sight and impressed upon us, even be- 
fore we have heard the voice or become acquainted 
with those around us. 

There is an innate quality of the mind, spontaneous, 
natural, and noiseless in its operations, constant in 
power, touching the secret springs of action in other 
lives, calling into being man’s motives and interests, 
and producing either good or evil consequences. There 
exists in some individuals a peculiar power of attrac- 
tion, that unwittingly and undesignedly interests and 
influences at once those about them. Such persons 
contain within themselves immanent and natural ten- 
dencies for good or evil. These inherent qualities and 
manifestations, governed by principle, bless and elevate ; 
but unsanctified and unrestrained, they degrade and 
contaminate, mentally and morally, 

Perhaps in no one vocation is it more important that 
those inborn characteristics that so unconsciously influ- 


in the daily life of the teacher. The distinguished 
success of some teachers may be found in that ingen- 
erate love for teaching, and in that quiet and unpre- 
tending manner, tone of voice, expression of the eye, 
and in the whole action and bearing of the individual, 
that attract and firmly hold the interested and often 
fascinated student in complete subjection to required du- 
ties. Under such a teacher, hampered by few rules, 
and performing all his duties without seeming effort, 
the best results are secured. It is not distinguished 
scholarship alone that gives the highest success to the 
professor in the college, or the teacher in the school ; 
but there are, more evidently, some happy combinations 
of mind, some compelling personal power, that arouses 
the faculties and stimulates the young student to close 
and steady application in acquiring knowledge. They 
at once accept and feel the subtle influences of those 
peculiar gifts, which no amount of study can attain, but 
which incite to conscientious daty a noble endeavor. 
Asa rule, such a teacher will not only, at all times, 
confidently hold the attention of his pupils, but they at 
the hour of recitation will become so absorbed in the 
subject presented that no heedlessness or inattention 
is noticeable, and no word or look from the teacher is 
needed to command a more earnest interest in the sub- 
ject under consideration. Thus school discipline, so- 
called, under such conditions, is never really needed ; 
consequently friction is unknown, and theaim and end 
accomplished. 

As the genius of the painter and the sculptor por- 
trays in indescribable beauty, by brush or chisel on the 
speaking canvas and in the perfectly modeled statue, 
those natural and intuitive endowments, and as the 
gifted orator and preacher magnetise and hold in rapt 
attention crowded audiences, swayed and charmed by a 


to the narrow scope of the old-fashioned young ladies’ 


— Most teachers do not read enough. They do not 


seminaries.—Joseph Cook. 


certain matchless eloquence, so the teacher, with a pe- 
culiar fitness of manner, aptness, and tact particularly 
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his own, will surely and happily permeate all his teach- 
ings, and influence others with that spirit and power 
that must eventually produce the wisest results. 


The deep and strong flow of the quiet, noiseless 
stream, often in its course carries a force in its onward 
way that is arrested or stayed by no slight obstacles ; 
while the shallow stream, in its winding, babbling 
course, is easily turned aside by the slightest obstruc- 
tions. So with character. Often the alert, though un- 
pretentious man, in his quiet, earnest manner, makes 
the deepest and strongest impression; and his pupils, 
if they had not been so interested and studious in their 
school-days, and had not been guided by natures so un- 
erringly good, might have passed their lives in ignoble 
courses, instead of reaching the highest good of mental 
acquisition and moral culture; for the career of not a 
few persons has been decided, for weal or woe, by those 
qualities and characteristics in the teacher that lead to 
success in some, or end in failure and disgrace with 
others. 

The prime factor in every prosperous school is the 
teacher, and success in imparting instruction is largely 
due to those qualities in the teacher which inspire con- 
fidence and secure the affections of those taught. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that the individ- 
ual who assumes the responsibility of a teacher’s pro- 
fession should not only be a man of sound common 
sense, discretion, and good judgment, but he should 
have abundantly that power in calling into action those 
intrinsic qualities that fit the young for the highest 
success. We should have much better schools, and 
much better educated committees, if teachers possessed 
higher mental qualifications, and in a larger degree 
nobility of mind and soul, sympathetic hearts, a love 
for teaching and that natural ability to deal with the 
young and awaken an enthusiasm in their pupils to 
strive for the highest attainments and the best and 
noblest manhood. 

The unfolding and training of the mental and spirit- 
ual nature of the young is far more important for the 
welfare and happiness of individuals and nations, than 
all the treasures the earth can yield in material wealth; 
or art develop in exquisite workmanship. Matter per- 
ishes with the using, but the mind is immortal. The 
teacher deals with mind. He is called upon to educate 
immortal beings. His position ranks among the no- 
blest and most important callings of mankind, and re- 
quires for the highest good of those taught particular 
qualities and qualifications of mind and heart, so the 
young may be well fitted to accomplish the greatest 
good, and eventually reach the highest summit of use- 
fulness. 

All the forces of nature work through given laws, 
and harmoniously and steadily reach and fulfill their in- 
tended designs, and by uniform and systematic degrees 
all the movements of the universe are regulated and 
held in place. But in mental characteristics no two 
minds think, act, or influence alike other minds, and 
only those who feel themselves truly called to the high 
vocation of teaching, and who are imbued with the 
spirit and principles which involve such great respon- 
sibilities, should ever undertake a mission so onerous 
and so sacred. 

It is avery generally expressed opinion, that any 
person can become an acceptable teacher. A more 
mistaken idea never found lodgment in the mind of 
man. No other vocation demands such peculiar, ingen- 
erate qualifications and requirements to render the 
teachers’ work satisfactory. There are numerous pur 
suits and various employments that can profitably oc- 
cupy the time, and will well remunerate mankind in 
this world of material interest, of manual labor, and of 
intellectual efforts. But let no one adopt an occupa- 
tion, or long continue in so important a calling, as that 
of a teacher unless irresistably drawn to the vocation, 
unless with his whole being he can throw himself into 
an arena which calls forth his unflagging energy, his 
most earnest endeavors to stimulate and uplift, direct 
and guide the mind and soul of the young committed 
to his trust. 

Imbued with such a spirit, governed by principle, 
and constantly manifesting in full force those peculiar 
characteristics in manners and personal influence, that 
win, encourage, and hold in willing obedience all men- 


tal efforts, the teacher will not fail to inspire the young 
student with that energy and ambition to reach the 
goal for which he is striving. Such a teacher will be 
rewarded by the conviction that his labors will bring 
forth fruit for the harvest, and that he will not have 
lived in vain, if he has been the means of directing and 
developing the lives of men whose work shall live after 
them, whose influence becomes limitless, and goes 
down to generations in the ages yet to come. 


READING. 


BY SUPT. N. C, DOUGHERTY, PEORIA, ILL. 


If there has been weakness at all in our school-work, 
it has been failure upon the part of some teachers to re- 
alize the two-fold aim of education, — culture and in- 
struction, or education and information. Unless both 
of these objects are kept in view by the teacher, his 
work cannot be successful. The danger is that the 
second, instruction, shall seem so important and receive 
so much attention that the other, culture, shall be en- 
tirely slighted, and the teacher shall be satisfied if the 
pupil seem only to be acquiring information. 

Reading, as it may be taught, and should be taught, 
appeals to more of the faculties of the mind than per- 
haps any other study, and at the same time gives the 
student much useful and immediately practical informa- 
tion. From his daily reading-lessons he learns many 
interesting facts in science, history, geography, etc. 
He learns something of literature and literary men. 
He learns a few facts in grammar and rhetoric. He 
learns the difference between good English and that 
spoken on the streets. He enlarges his vocabulary and 
gets a more exact knowledge of those words he already 
possesses. He gains new ideas from a study of the 
matter of his reading-lessons. 

All these, with others that might be mentioned, are 
facts gathered up,—knowledge acquired from his work 
in reading: and, valuable they are, too. Let not their 
importance be underrated. But, besides this acquisition 
of knowledge, the work done in reading should train 
and develop the pupil’s mental power by well-directed 
and healthful exercise. The teacher should consider 
both the facts to be acquired and the mental growth to 
be attained. Undoubtedly, in the early years, work in 
reading is largely mechanical and imitative. To coun- 
terbalance this tendency, a large amount of supplement- 
ary reading of the purest English is needed, and should 
be supplied in our lower grades. 

Certainly, even then, and much more in later years, 
the work should contribute to the training of the pupil’s 
reason,—should teach him to think. It gives him ex- 
ercise in just that kind of reasoning which is most val- 
uable in later life.—probable reasoning. From the very 
first his reasoning is all of this kind, Little in a read- 
ing-lesson is absolutely right or absolutely wrong. The 
pupil arrives at his conclusions by taking note of prob- 
abilities, balancing them, and deducing approximate 
results. He studies and discovers why this form of ex- 
pression is better than that,— not why this is correct 
and that wrong. He weighs the probabilities in the 
case, and from these derives his opinions of the mean- 
ing of a sentence or a paragraph, and the inflection to 
be used in expressing that meaning. He finds out, not 
what is right, but what is probable,—what is preferable. 
See what is lost, if the pupil is not allowed and led to 
do this thinking and deduce these conclusions for him- 
self. There is lost just so much mental drill, by which 
the reasoning faculty could have been cultivated, and 
just so far the recitation is a failure. 

Then, too, in recitations in reading, one’s taste for 
good reading may, and should be, cultivated. One has 
before him for examination and study only selections of 
the purest English. As he reads them and studies them 
he is unconsciously moulded by them. Unconsciously 


he gains an appreciation for good veading and a liking 
for it. His taste is being developed and cultivated. 
His power of expression is also strengthened by his 
reading lesson. He gains much of skill and ability in 
expressing his thoughts by studying expressions in 
others ; and other faculties still are cultivated by read- 
ing,—that of perception, of memory, of imagination. 
Work in reading cannot be successful with the mere 


acquisition of knowledge,—cannot be truly successful 
except as these faculties receive intelligent cultivation. 


A SATURDAY MORNING. 


BY MARGARET K, SMITH. 


What shall a brain-weary teacher do with leisure hours 
on a Saturday morning? Spend them in her room, 
over a dreary stove? Not at all! The room is small, 
dull, close,— absolutely stifling. Go to,our school-room 
and prepare examination papers for next week? No, 
thank you, Mr. Superintendent. We finished our tale 
of bricks last night, and no power emanating from any 
school-board in the land shall force us to propound conun- 
drums until we have to. Our co-workers dwell but a 
stone’s throw away; go and spend the morning with 
them, and talk school ? No, sir! Probably teachers never 
hinder each other so much as when they “ talk school,” 
this entertainment usually degenerating into a mere 
gossip about the sins and weaknesses of the pupils. 
Until we can carry these teachers a fresh, new thought, 
we shall keep away from them. We must learn, in this 
world, to give as much as we receive, or there will be 
an uncomfortable balance of which we shall never be 
rid. What shall we do? Go to the library and read 
the magazines and papers? We don’t want to. They 
are too wise, too technical, too analytic, too meta- 
physical, too didactic, too much like school! What 
shall we do? 

The sun peeps in at the window and smiles knowingly. 
A light breeze enters at the open door, careers through 
the room,—in a moment whisks out again, and, as he 
goes, beckons us to follow. We do follow, out into the 
world, on this clear April morning, under a soft blue 
sky flecked here and there with clouds white as wool,— 
out into an atmosphere possessing a southern softness 
and yet a buoyancy that renders walking as easy as 
floating. Away we go, in pursuit of the hurrying 
breeze,—down through the single street of the little 
town,—past wagons, horses, dogs, men, women and 
children, who are gathering round shop-doors! past a 
group of small boys playing marbles and proving,— 
what we more than half suspected before,—that spring 
has come. Now we leave the town behind, and still the 
sun shines and the breeze beckons. So we follow, up 
over the hills, from the tops of which we get a clear 
view of the Missouri River, which winds in and out 
through the bottom-lands, and in the most unfair and 
erratic manner divides Nebraska from Missouri. Here 
it is a broad lake,—there, a silver thread,— and again 
it is a mighty, rushing stream, pursuing its resistless 
course to the “Father of Waters.” Everywhere it 
softens and brightens the dreariness of the gray and 
brown bottom-lands. 

Now we take a last look at the little town lying in a 
basin among the hills; then we turn our back to the 
glancing river, and, keeping the bottom-lands upon our 
right, we face due west, where, for miles, an almost un- 
broken level plain stretches along the hill-tops, Here 
and there a “bitter-sweet,” still bearing its dark-red 
berries upon a yellow receptacle, twines round an oak, 
and adds a glowing color to the grayness. Town and 
river are out of sight now, and above, around, and be- 
neath are sky and trees and dull gray earth. In the 
brooding silence we listen for a movement of spring. 
A discordant shriek startles us, and from the ground on 
the right, perhaps a mile away, rises a flock of crows. 
Once or twice they circle round; then, still clamoring, 
noiselessly they take their way in swift, strong flight 
over the bottom-lands, where, after some dispute, they 
settle, doubtless to the discussion of a choice bit of 
carrion. Crows are like humans at their worst,— 
eager, restless, noisy, greedy,—bold in invasion against 
those who do not oppose, swift in retreat when met with 
proper resistance. Let them quarrel and go their way. 
Here comes another sound !—the tap of a woodpecker. 
He, too, is seeking to destroy something weaker than 
himself. He cares nothing for the sacrifice of life; but 
what would you? A woodpecker must live. He makes 
honest effort to provide for himself; so we encourage 
him. Let him who works win, Another sound! Clearly 
and gently the Phebe bird calls “ Phe-be,” then flits out 
of sight. Yet another! What is that short, sweet note, 
so familiar and yet so hard to place? Can it be that 
the robins have come? There, again, is the call; and 
from a thicket of small oaks on the left comes the 


answering note. Nature, then, has made a decided 
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movement. The robin very seldom mistakes spring. 

Now we examine buds on trees and shrubs to see if 
they have started, and we search the earth for a blade 
of green grass. Not one! Earth and air are waiting, 
but not for long. Now the robins are here, throughout 
Nature’s wide domain we shall soon feel that mysterious 
movement of reawakened life ; so we seat us at the foot 
of a spreading tree and weave plans and dream dreams 
that are full of the sweetness and fairness of spring-time. 
Now, on the listening air comes the sound of a wood- 
chopper’s axe, and away by the roadside, at the base of 
the hills, we can trace the form of a man who, twice 
each minute, swings the shining steel upward into the 
air and then buries it in the trunk of a tree. A pair of 
horses, ready harnessed, stand near. Over the bottoms 
comes a team, with a driver. After much trudging, 
horses and master stand still near the wood-chopper, 
and through the clear distance comes the neighborly 
greeting, “How are you?” The chopping ceases, and 
we judge that grave counsel is held. Not larger than 
midgets do these men look, yet hidden away somewhere 
in their small frames is a curious something which 
makes a way over the pathless prairies, which drains 
the marshy bottom and causes them to yield abundant 
fruits,—a something which tames the hills and reduces 
the mighty Missouri to a state of willing submission. 
A strange power lies in the mind of man! Without it 
this marvelous western country were useless as a desert 
of sand, The axe resumes its circling motion, the neigh- 
borly team resumes its way, and, under the hills, is soon 
lost to view. 

Now the harmony of sounds is destroyed by a shriek, 
prolonged and shrill, which when heard for the first 
time must have stricken terror to the heart of hill and 
plain. Peering in the direction of the sound, we faintly 
discern a line of white smoke; there curving round a 
grove of “Cotton-woeds ” comes the train. For us that 
train has one sole purpose, —to bring a letter and to 
go for another. Whatever other end it serves is the 
result of accident. For our convenience it was created, 
for our pleasure it exists. It passes on out of sight, to 
again appear to-morrow at this hour. 

This brings us round to the question of time. Eleven 
o'clock, and we must go back! Oh, the heartbreak of 
going back! From our youth up, how we have hated 
to retrace a step we have taken! Why not go forward 
forever? Why all along life’s journey must a halt be 
called, and the sons of men be obliged to “ right-about- 
face” ?—and all for the sake of a dinner! A dinner 
has been the means of bringing to earth many an as- 
piring youth who has attempted to climb. It has 
called him from the Delectable Mountains down into 
the Valley of Humiliation. Custom has decreed that 
a dinner to be eaten at a table in company with civil- 
ized people must receive respectful attention, and cus- 
tom rules. We can no longer dream dreams. 


So we gather up and bravely face eastward, not as 
an unwilling traveler, but as one who has some miles 
to walk with but little time to do itin. Here is the 
little town again; a stop at the post-office,—our east- 
ern letter! In the known world what is like the greet- 
ing of a friendly letter? A few words from a small, 
street gamin,—a special friend,—who gravely announceg 
to us the hour from a dumb watch secured to his coat 
by a questionable chain of leather. “It isn’t a real 
ticker, like yours,” he sadly tells us; whereupon we 
linger long enough to display to the youthful vision 
the internal wonders of a ticking-watch. The irrepres- 
sible is touched, and shows it in a characteristic way. 
With meditative calculation he inquires, “ How much 
did it cost?” He is a true and faithful American 
citizen, and knows that if he has money the brains of 
all mankind are at his command. We do not give him 
the figures, but strive to awaken in his young soul a 
spirit of discovery and invention; then with a cheery 
“ Good-bye” leave him standing on the sidewalk. He 
is evidently thinking seriously whether a “ticker” is 
within his limited reach. The unprogressive dumb 
watch has lost its charm. 

It is past noon, and we hasten toward our dinner. 
By a happy chance it is delayed; so, rejoicing over our 
escape from the disgrace ever attending tardiness, we 
seek our despised chamber, and lo! it is transformed 
into & restful retreat, where we delight to linger, as we 


reflect upon what we have gained in this glorious walk 
of six or seven miles. 

Go to see the other teachers? Yes, after dinner it 
will be delightful to see them. 

Go to the library to read? We are positively hun- 
gry for the last Harper's. How have our objections to 
everybody and everything disappeared ! 

Make out examination questions? Well, we draw 
the line there. We have something better than those 
dry bones to offer children; for have we not the sun- 
shine, the songs of birds, the fresh air, and all the hu- 
manizing influences pertaining thereunto ? 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. H. 


TO FIND THE AREA OF A SCALENE TRIANGLE, 
Mr. Editor :—I inclose to you the following problem and 
solution, with a design of calling attention to the geometrical 
illustration of the algebraic formulas which lie at the founda- 
tion of the rule to find the area of a scalene triangle: 
Question No. 1.—The three sides of a scalene triangle are 
10: ¥706, # ¥881: what isthe area? Ans. 50. 
Solution.— Let c = base 10, a = #) 706, b= #881, s= 
shorter segment. 
ats X 706 + 100 — x 881 
2¢ 20 
1800 1 90 18 18 
— = 100, = 10 = altitude, 10 x 5 = 50 area, 


Then by Kuclid, 47th Prop., P. P X = area, 

You will perceive that I wrought this by one of the formulas 
of the rule rather than by the rule itself. Soif you wish to 
give ageometrical illustration of the rule, you must give a geo- 
metrical illustration of each formula. We shall begin with 
the formula to find the shorter segment made by a perpendic- 
ular let fall upon the base. 


Question No. 2.—Illustrate geometrically the rule for obtain, 
ing the area of a scalene triangle. 

By 47th Prop. Kuclid, a? = P? + s?; by same proposition, 
b? = (c — 8s)?-+ P*, To make’ b? it takes a? = (P? + 4?) and 
the parallelogram LRJC, which we take from c?, and 2Cs will 
be left. c?=AGEF+ GFHC. LECJ=GFHC. AGEF= 
2ca, the remainder after subtracting 6? from (a? +c). 

a? + ¢? — tet — (Pt + — 89) _ 20 


2c 2c 
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I hope to hear of a better geometrical illustration of the 
rule, but this is the best I can give my pupils when they ask 
for one, which they often do, and did before I could give any 
explanation at all. I can find no explanation in any geom- 
etry. Can you tell me where? The old editions of Davies’ 
Legendre attempted to give one, but it was a failure, and was 
left out in the new editions. 

Pluckamin, N. J., 1885. 


Atonzo B. GouLp. 


PROBLEMS. 

Pros. 268.—Find a formula for compound interest when 
the principal continually increases, and the rate at any 
instant is represented by the expression, [rer in which ¢ 
is the variable time, and a a constant. 

Pros, 269.—A rectangular garden 14 by 18 rds. has a walk 
running diagonally across it. If the walk contains }¢ of the 
area of the garden, and the edges of the walk are parallel with 
the diagonal of the rectangle, what is the width of the waik. 

Littleton, N. H. D. P. 


— The question of the introduction in the common schools 
of systematic instruction on temperance and hygiene is making 
steady progress, and legislative action on it has recently been 
taken in several states. Missouri, Alabama, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska have passed laws authorizing its introduction inj the 
regular course of studies in the public schools, and the question 


is now pending in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 


Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


‘QUESTIONS ON SPELLING.” 


Principal B. F. Knerr, in Tos JOURNAL of February 26, presented a 
lis — a on spelling. The following article offers answers to these 
questions. 


Should spelling be learned through reading, or reading through 
spelling ? 

Spelling should be learned through reading. Reading never 
was, and never can be, learned through spelling, though a 
multitude of unfortunate children have proved that reading 
can be learned in spite of spelling. 

Reading is getting thought from the written or printed page. 

Spelling is a detailed description of the arrangement of the 
parts of aword. There is little or no connection between the 
two, and if the attention of the child be called to the latter, he 
has but little chance for securing the former. 

I have referred to oral spelling as a description of the ar- 
rangement of the parts ofa word. Thesameis true of written 
spelling, except that the description is made with the pencil or 
pen instead of the voice. 

2. Should we learn to spell through the sense of hearing or 
sight ? 

We should learn to spell through the sense of sight, as the 
sight, rather than the ear, must be the guide in all written 
work. 

In a language whose pronunciation is as arbitrary as in 
English, it is impossible to learn to spell through hearing. 
Even in a phonetic language, I doubt whether the hearing is of 
as much assistance as the sight in the first work of learning to 
spell. 

3. At what stage in a pupil’s course would you puta spelling- 
book into his hands ? 

I should not in any stage of a pupil’s course put a spelling- 
book into a pupil’s hands for the purpose of having him learn 
spelling from it. I should consider it a waste of time and 
mental power, besides being a positive injury to the thinking 
faculties. 

4. Should a pupil know the meaning of a word before he is 
called to spell it ? 

It is not necessary that a pupil should know the definition 
of a word before he spells it, but he should be able to appreci- 
ate its signification in its relation with other words in a sen- 
tence. Before using a word orally, the pupil should be able 
to appreciate the underlying idea. As soon as he can use the 
word correctly in oral expression, there is no reason why he 
may not learn to write, and thus learn to spell it. 

5. What do you conceive to be the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of oral spelling ? 

The only advantage that I know in connection with oral 
spelling is that one may be in doubt about a word, and, no 
dictionary being at hand, may ask another person to spell the 
word for him. In nine cases out of ten, however, one will not 
get the required information until the person asked has written 
the word and looked at it. 

4 Disadvantages of oral spelling: 

(1) The child becomes so conscious of the letters and of the 
word that he has no power to get the underlying idea; hence 
the letters and the word themselves become the objects of 
thought, and not the media through which to perceive thought, 

(2) The child acquires a habit which, in later years, must 
be broken up. . 

(83) It makes unnatural, expressionless readers, who pro- 
nounce words merely. 

(4) Spelling becomes an end, not a means to an end. 

(5) It wastes time. 

6. Should a pupil pronounce every syllable in oral spelling ? 

No; nothing is gained by oral spelling; much is lost. The 
pronunciation of syllables would only make the child more and 
more conscious of the parts, and weaken his power to perceive 
the force of the whole word. 

7. What is your opinion of choosing sides in oral spelling 
and spelling down or changing places ? 

It has an attraction resembling that in connection with a 
game of draughts. But it is more a game of chance than 
draughts; hence it offers less opportunity for intellectual de- 
velopment, 

It is no test of scholarship, for a little undue excitement 
may send the best speller from the top to the bottom of the 
class; or a very poor thinker may have an excellent memory 
for words. Such a plan, in my opinion, is of but little educa- 
tional value, Even as a pastime I think I should discourage it. 

8. What is your opinion of oral spelling in concert ? 

I have no opinion of oral spelling in concert, except that it 
implies an inexcusable waste of time and energy. 

9. State at least five ways by which you would give variety 
to oral spelling. 

Don’t, Don’t, Don’t, Don’t, Don’t! 

10. What are the advantages and disadvantages of written 
spelling exercises ? 

Advantages: 
(1) The child learns to spell as he will always need to use 
spelling. 

(2) In writing the child gets a correct image of the form of 
the word. [Teacher must attend to it that in the early work 
none but correct forms are presented to the child, who must 
be trained to know when he does not know how to write a word 


correctly. ] 
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(3) Child in writing uses the word as a medium through 
which to express thought. Spelling becomes a means for se- 
curing proper expression of thought. 


Note.—In written work the child should not write lists of isolated words. 
He must use words in sentences if he would get a true idea of the office of 
words; then spelling is nothing more than the correct making of the word. 


11. Should pupils in writing spelling begin all words with 
capitals ? 

No; the teacher should not knowingly teach at one time 
what he will have to correct at another; and a pupil should 
not be allowed to form a habit which will, in after years, be a 
hindrance to his progress. 

To write a word, beginning it with a capital letter, that (ex- 
cept under certain conditions) requires a small letter at the 
beginning, is to spell the word wrong. 


Note.—I may suggest that the expression “ ae spelling" is unsat- 
isfactory,as writing seems to me to bespelling I think writing language, 
writing words, or writing sentences would be preferable. 


12. Should pupils be allowed to correct each other’s words, or 
should the teacher do it ? 

The best way is for the teacher to lead the child to correct 
his own work. The next is for the teacher to suggest correc- 
tions. To a limited extent pupils may be allowed to correct 
each other’s work, but care must be taken to repress the de- 
velopment of conceit, contempt, envy, jealousy, ete. 

13. Should words of similar terminations, or of some com- 
mon peculiarity in spelling, be placed together ? 

Not necessarily at any time. Ishould say, in the early work, 
never. The child learns words as he needs them to express his 
thoughts, and he is hardly likely at one time to need many 
words of similar terminations. He learns to use words in 
written language exactly as he learns to use them orally. His 
memory must not at any time be burdened with lists of isolated 
words that he cannot use. 

14, State at least five ways by which you would give variety 
to written spelling. 

(1) Child may read and copy written work from the board. 

(2) He may read matter on the board, then (board work 
being erased) may reproduce the matter. 

(3) Teacher may dictate sentences to the child. 

(4) Child may copy in writing matter from the printed page. 

(5) He may compose a story. 

(6) He may write a letter. 

(7) Children may in turn dictate sentences to a class. 

15. What do you think of the method of writing misspelled 
words on the board for pupils to correct ? 

It is a method based upon a false principle, and is not calcu- 
lated to secure good results. If the wrong form is made it 
should be erased as quickly and quietly as possible, and the 
right form should be substituted in such a way as to give the 
child a clear, definite image of it. The image of the incorrect 
form is as easily fixed as that of the correct form; hence it 
should never be presented if it can be avoided. 

16. In what other ways than from the spelling-book or reader 
would you teach your pupils to spell correctly ? 

Farnish conditions for thought. Lead the child to express 
his thought orally and in written language. At first write his 
statements. n the board and let him copy them. Set him, as 
soon as he can, to writing his own thoughts on the board, slate, 
or paper. Help him form the habit of writing correctly, which 
is spelling correctly. Help him form the habit of correct read- 
ing. A person who reads much is rarely, if ever, a poor 
speller, though he may never spell orally. “ce 


State Normal School, Nebraska, March 20, 1885, 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY, 


BY J. Y¥. BERGEN, JB&., PEABODY, MASS. 


In case it should be found impracticable to do all the work 
in the present and succeeding lessons, particularly such por- 
tions as require the use of the microscope, only the simpler 
portions need be done, 

It is, however, coming to be better and better understood 
that pupils cannot know, but can only know about tissues and 
organs of which they have only seen diagrammatic representa- 
tion, or at best a wood cut, taken from a drawing. 

In the writer’s opinion it is no more creditable to a school 
to be trying to teach anatomy without a compound microscope 
than to be conducting a physics class through the subject of 
dynamical! electricity without any kind of battery. 

For our present purpose an expensive instrument is not 
needed. It would be well, if possible, to secure an hour or two 
of instruction in the manipulation of the instrument from any 
competent person; é. g., a well-educated physician, 


Lesson 1V.—(Continued.) 


Muscles and Tendons. 

Material and Apparatus.— 

Some shreds of the muscular coat of the stomach or intes- 
tine of any quadruped (e. g., pig or sheep) that has been 
soaked for a week, in a cool place, in a one per cent. solution 
of bichromate of potash, made by dissolving 10 grammes (or 
¥ oz.) of bicromate in 1 litre (or 1 quart) of water. 

A 4-02. or 6-0z wide-mouthed bottle of this solution will be 
sufficient for a strip of muscle not larger around than a slate- 
pexcil and an inch or two long. 

Provide a bit of raw, lean meat and a bit of any kind of 
tendon, or of the “ pax-wax” or ligamentum nuch of an ox, 


Have ready a live frog or toad (a rat or mouse would 
answer). 

In the way of apparatus, there will be needed a compound 
microscope with a few strips of clear glass, some thin glass 
covers, such as are sold by dealers in microscopical supplies, 
and two needles set in handles not larger than an ordinary 
lead-pencil. 

A smal! galvanic battery, with an induction-coil such as is 
usually found in school collections of physical apparatus, or a 
physician’s battery with attachments for the medical applica- 
tion of electricity, will serve to demonstrate the phenomena of 
muscular contraction. 


A,— Minute structure of voluntary muscular flbre. 

Tease out on a slip of glass, in a little water, a very small 
portion of the raw muscle, with the two mounted needles. 
The operation should be continued till the bit of muscle has 
been so dragged to pieces as to be almost invisible to the 
naked eye, 

Then lay over the water containing the torn fragments a 
clean, dry cover-glass of about the width of the slip; soak 
away the excess of moisture at the edge of the cover by hold- 
ing a corner of a handkerchief or a bit of blotting-paper against 
it fora moment; then place on the stage of the microscope 
and examine with highest obtainable power by transmitted 
light; i. e., light reflected upward from the mirror beneath the 
stage. 

Note the apparent size of the finest fibres. 

The striation of the fibres, or their markings, consisting of 
alternate dim and bright cross-bands, or perhaps only fine 
cross-lines. 

The arrangement of the fibres in bundles, each thread run- 
ning parallel to ite neighbors. 

Let each one of the class draw the object, as viewed through 
the microscope, in his note-book. Several visits to the instru- 
ment will usually be necessary for each pupil, and the teacher 
must carefully inspect the work of the scholars as they draw. 
The exact size which the drawing should have may be found 
by the teacher’s sketching the object with a camera lucida ;* 
or, more simply, by holding a pad at the level of the micro- 
scope-stage and drawing the figare upon it, looking with one 
eye into the microscope, and with the other, at the same time, 
at the drawing-pad. 

At the next recitation several of the most satisfactory of the 
drawings may be put on the board from the note-books, and 
then criticised and compared. Sometimes pupils may be sent 
from the microscope at once to the board, and allowed to draw 
what they have seen, with as little reference to each other’s 
work as possible, and then the drawings criticised and cor- 
rected by reference to the instrument before any figures are 
put into the note-books, 

Last of all, the figures in the note-books may be compared 
with those in any of the larger standard works on anatomy, 
physiology, or histology. 

B.—Ezamination of involuntary muscular flbre. 

Take a very small portion of the stomach or intestine pre- 
pared in bichromate of potash solution, as already described, 
lay on the slip of glass and tease out as directed for the volun- 
tary muscle. Examine with a high power of the microscope 
and note,— 

The isolated cells, long and spindle-shaped (larger in the 
middle and tapering toward either end). Observe that they 
are much fattened. 

The arrangement of the cells or fibres in sheets or layers, 
from the torn ends of which they project like palisades, 

Draw in the note-books and on the board as before, 


C.—Ezamination of tendon or ligament. 

Tease out a small portion in water, andexamine with a high 
power. 

Note the large fibres which (in the ligament) branch and 
interlace, 

Draw as before. 

D.— Exhibition of muscular contraction, 

Etherize the frog (or toad, rat, or other small animal) by 
placing it in a jar with a small cloth or sponge soaked with 
ether, and leaving it till it ceases to struggle, and on being re- 
moved from the jar appears quite insensible. 

Make a slit with the scalpel the full length of the under 
surface of the animal, cutting barely through the skin. Re- 
move the skin as rapidly as possible, so as to expose the mus- 
cles to view. [All of this work might better be done outside 
of the class-room by one of the pupils, while the work with 
the microscope, above described, is in progress.] 

Attach the battery (charged and in working order) to the 
induction-coil, and attach to the latter two electrodes of in- 
sulated copper wire. Begin with a current of moderate 
strength; place one of the electrodes near the head of the ani- 
mal, just at the upper end of the back-bone, and touch the 
other, for a second at a time, to any of the flexor or extensor 
muscles of the limbs. 

Note carefully the bendings and straightenings of the limbs 
that follow. 

Note also the shortening and thickening of each muscle 
when it contracts, and its increased firmness, 

Now, leaving the first electrode at the back of the neck, place 
the other in a slit, made for the purpose, in the hind-leg just 
above the foot. Use all the power of the coil and battery, and 
note the state of tetanus or spasmodie contraction into which 
the whole limb, or perhaps the entire body, is thrown. - 


*A simple bit of ratus that f 
the eve-plece of the une : may, for this purpose, be slipped on to 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES, 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 


1. What is meant by “second class’? mail-matter ? 

2, Explain spring and neap tides; where does the tide reach 
the enormous height of seventy feet ? 

3. There is a railroad running from Quebec to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; what route does it take ? 

4. Which was the first newspaper in the United States ? 

5. Which is the longest bridge in the world ? 

6. When were convicts burned at the stake in New York 
city ? 

7. Where is the largest library of the present day ? 

8. Explain the process of manufacturing glass. 

9. What two cities are the healthiest, and what two the most 
unhealtby, of the United States, judging from reports for five 
years ending 1880 ? : 

10. What is the name of the invention by which we can easily 
hear the footsteps of a fly ? 


TEST EXERCISES IN PHYSICS FOR THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL GRADE, 


1, Give proofs that water is porous. 

2 Give an instance in which it seems probable that a liquid 
is in a partially crystalline condition. 

8. What, besides heat, is requisite that ice may melt; i. e., 
be converted into a liquid ? 

4. In what two ways is force measured ? 

5. What data are requisite in order to determine the kinetic 
energy of a body? What data are necessary to determine the 
potential energy of a body ? 

6. If two equal forces act upon two bodies of equal masses 
against no external resistance for intervals of time, which are 
as 1:5, how will the velocities generated compare? How will 
the momenta generate. compare? How will the energies im- 
parted to the two bodies compare ? 

7. A-stone weighing ten pounds lies on the ground in Bos- 
ton. Let a force of eleven pounds be applied to it in a verti- 
cally upward direction for two seconds. What amount of po- 
tential energy will it have acquired at the expiration of that 
time? What amount of kinetic energy ? A. P. G. 


THE COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


BY D. L. MITCHELL, 

I desire to voice the thought of many who realize the bene- 
ficlal influence diffused by the congress of educators which 
recently met here, by saying that its labors, together with the 
great educational exhibit at the Exposition, have stimulated 
the people to make renewed and more earnest efforts for the 
liberation of the people from illiteracy. Although our diffi- 
culties and obstacles are; more numerous than in almost any 
other section of the country, we believe that the present spirit 
of the people will eventually force success, provided we are 
aided for a few years with means from the National Govern- 
ment; without this aid the conflict against this fearful foe must 
extend through many long years, during which great perils 
threaten us. However, there are various encouraging signs of 
the advance in educational matters in Louisiana, some of which 
are as follows: 

The recent establishment of a state normal school at 
Natchitoches, on Red River, has been placed in charge of 
Dr. Edward E. Sheib, of Baltimore, a highly - cultured son 
of the noted educator of that city. The law authorizing 
this move was passed by the last legislature. It promises large 
results, both through its normal-school course and the normal 
institutes which its professors are to hold throughout the state 
during the summer months, the first of which is to be held in 
this city in May. 

Another hopeful indication is the large attendance at our 
city pablic schools,—larger than ever known. This, together 
with the unflagging zeal of our poorly paid teachers, in- 
dicates an important change and evidences a sentiment that 
will be expressed at the ballot-box, and will, we trust, lead to 
the selection of legislators that will provide funds for the better 
support of our schools. Another important fact bearing upon 
the prosperity of the public schools of New Orleans is, that a 
fund entitled the ‘‘ McDonough Fund,” amounting to about 
$600,000, invested in city bonds, is set apart for the erection of 
public school buildings, the annual interest only being used 
for that purpose, Already over twenty McDonough school- 
buildings ornament this city, costing from $10,000 to $40,000 
each, and aggregating in valuation over $500,000. In a few 
years the revenues from this fund will doubtless provide com- 


modious and elegant school-houses for the children of New 
Orleans. 


In addition to these “signs of the times” we are favored 
with the benevolent labors of Prof. Luther W. Mason, who has 
done so much good by introducing simple and economical 
musical instruction into the public schools of Loulsvi'le, Cin- 
cinnati, Boston, and Japan. On learning of the condition of 
the children of the public schools of New Orleans, Professor 
Mason generously offered his services free of cost to the schools 
in order to. teach them tosing. To-day he started his first class, 
at one of our largest public schools; and in order to stimu- 
ulate a greater interest on the part of the teachers and schol- 
ars in this movement, the Hon. John Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Education, has arranged with 
the board of managers of the ‘‘ World’s Exposition’ to permit 
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the children of the public schools to give a choral concert under 
the direction of Professor Mason in the music hall of the Ex- 

osition, accompanied by the grand organ. Professor Stearns 
of Philadelphia also offers to give the pupils of our public 
schools free drawing-lessons, and proposes to immediately 
organize classes. 

One of the most momentous events in the educational move- 
ments now in progress here is the grand development of the 
plans of Col. Wm. Preston Johnston, president of the Tulane 
University, together with those of its trustees. The liber- 
ality of these distinguished gentlemen is only checked by 
the limit of a pradent use of the means attheircommand. At 
present they are busy with the details and ground-work of 
their comprehensive scheme, which is the elaboration of that 
originated by the Hon. R L. Gibson, United States senator 
from Louisiana, and adopted by Mr. Paul Tulane, the princely 
donor of the million dollars which lies at the foundation of 
this great educational pyramid. Having selected Prof. J. M, 
Ordway, from the Boston School of Technology, to introduce a 
radical change in our local methods of instruction, they have 
recently purchased a large building, which is being fitted up 
as a manual training school, of which Professor Ordway is to 
be the superintendent. Professor Woodward, from St. Louis, 
is now starting mechanical and free-hand drawing classes 
in the high school and academical department of this Univer- 
sity; but Col. Johnston, anxious that these advantages should 
be placed within reach of as many as can be accommodated, 
has generously offered free night drawing classes to all the 
mechanics of this city, and the teachers of the public schools 
are invited to attend, free of cost, a special course in drawing 
given on Saturday, at the University. 

Still another evidence of the liberality of the faculty of this 
university is, that Dr. Stanford E. Chaille and Dr. J. B. Elliott, 
distinguished members of the medical department, began, last 
fall, acourse of free lectures to teachers of physiology and 
hygiene. These lectures have been more regularly and largely 
attended than any course of lectures ever given in New Orleans, 
every seat being occupied, and ladies often compelled to occupy 
the aisles. 

The Louisiana Educational Society, which is mainly com- 
posed and officered by wealthy laymen, after a year of success- 
ful effort in trying to foster the sentiment in favor of education, 
is preparing to canvass the state, and has secured the services 
of your associate editor,—the highly esteemed master of edu- 
cation,—the Rev. A. D. Mayo, to spend several months next 

winter in visiting the most important centers of the state, and 
aid in providing a healthy support to our legislators who are 
expected to pass laws more favorable to education than those 
now existing, so that the wheels of progress shall not be longer 
stayed by legislative or constitutional prohibition. As a pre- 
liminary to this movement this society is now sending through- 
out the state one thousand copies of Dr. Mayo’s circular, 
“Building for the Children in the South.”’ They are also 
distributing five hundred copies of the Times Democrat, con- 
aining accounts of the recent session of the International Con- 
ress of E ducators, 

Besides these hopeful evidences of progress, the attendance 
at the academies, colleges, and universities throughout the 
state was never larger. The appropriations by the last legisla- 
ture exceeded that of the several preceding years, and the 
interest manifested by both white and black shows consider- 
able growth in the sentiment favoring education during the 
past year, 

In several of the parishes of this state the people; on being 
assured by State Supt. Easton that the means for the psyment 
of teachers would be provided, have erected comfortable school 
houses, and many seem willing to do all in their power to aid 
in this good movement, which, together with the facts above 
stated, certainly proves that the citizens of Louisiana are nobly 
endeavoring to furnish better schools and educational advan- 
tages for their children, 


WOMAN’S WORK IN SALT LAKE CITY. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Association has, this last 
year, been supporting 26 teachers in nine of our states and ter- 
ritories. It has found by. experience that the parents can be 
reached through the children, and so the day school has been 
started, followed quickly by the Sunday-school and visiting 
in the homes of the pupils, This gives the Christian teacher 
4 busy life,—one crowded with loving service for the Master; 
and oftentimes for very lack of a sufficient number of hours 
in the day to accomplish all she would like, the teacher must 
leave undone that which seems to be pressing and imperative. 

This has been so emphatically true in connection with the 
teachers of the free primary schools in Salt Lake City, that 
the W. H. M. A. has lately had urged u them the impor- 
tance of supporting a lady missionary in that city, one who 
should give her whole time to looking after the interest of the 
people in their homes. Miss Anna Baker, who has been 
teaching for nearly two years in the Plymouth School in Salt 
Lake, and during this time has been kindly received in many 
of the homes, has lately accepted an appointment under the 
— A. to the work of a city missionary in Salt Lake 

ity. Rev. D. L. Leonard, writing in regard to the appoint- 
net of Miss Baker, says, ‘‘ How glad the tidings your letter 

rought to-day. A joy comes to every toiler here, which you 
Can little appreciate, and our work for the Master now takes 
on & new phase.’ 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Dr. J W. Smith, Welllogton, O.. says: “In impaired ner- 
elington, U., says: 
Vous supply I have used it to advantage.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial colamns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return —— M88., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


WEATHERCOCK OR STANDARD ? 


Shall we Pronounce?’ in a recent issue of THE 
JOUBNAL, inclines one to ask whether the dictionary should 
really be so much of a weathercock as the article, with its 
helpless que faire tone would seem to teach. 

The use of a dictionary is not to sanction every change, as a 
weathercock registers every veering of the wind. Its use in 
the line of orthoepy is to keep on record what scholars, and 
those who are qualified to judge, decide to be the correct or 
preferable pronunciation. By it children should be taught just 
as they are taught spelling. In the majority of words there is 
an absolutely right pronunciation, and this the dictionaries 
should keep and teach; if a wrong pronunciation prevails 
among the ignorant or careless, what of that? Multitudes of 
people write “‘ lilly,’? but [have met with no proposition to in- 
troduce that spelling into a dictionary. If two-thirds of the 
American people said dec’orous instead of deco’rous, the lat- 
ter pronunciation would still be right and the other wrong; 
and in the minority that upheld it all the scholars would be 
found. 

Yet, while a dictionary should be a standard and not a 
weathercock, it should not be a petrifaction. When a change 
of pronunciation or of spelling has firmly established itself, 
and received the sanction of scholars, it should be recognized 
as an alternative, or even accepted as the standard, The sin. 
gle difference among scholars would be as to when that recog- 
nition was justified or called for. This would probably depend, 
to a great extent, on the surroundings of the scholar. Mr. 
Westlake says almost universal usage sanctions in’quiry. 
Now I have never heard that pronunciation, except from un- 
educated or imperfectly educated persons, whose practice has 
no weight at all; so I should never admit it into a dictionary. 
Inqui’ry would be right, even if the vast msjority, including 
scholars, sanctioned the other; but in this case a dictionary 
would be bound to recognize the change. Mr. Westlake seems 
disposed to think that all goes by counting noses. What is he 
to do when some say this and some say that ? 

In more than nine hundred and ninety-nine words out of a 
thousand there is a right and a wrong, and it is the scholar’s 
business to know the right, to practice it, and to teach it. He 
does not speak bad grammar, even if he hears false syntax 
every day; why should he mispronounce because others do? 
Pronunciation is not so firmly settled as the multiplication- 
table, but it has not yet come down to universal suffrage. 

The great duty of the scholar is to be conservative. All 
other influences are in the direction of change, and there is 
left only the scholar to resist or check it. So strange is man’s 
infatuation that many think change and novelty in themselves 
good. Now if scholars oppose all change, and changes come 
in spite of them, there is some chance that this will be a case 
of survival of the fittest and not the unfittest, and in this the 
scholar will cheerfully acquiesce. *#@ 


A LADY TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE, 


I receive the most valuable help from talks with earnest 
teachers about things which they have tried, and not from 
polished theories untried. My experience has been brief, but 
I hope that some ways which I have found helpful may help 
some others at least. I shall not give it a name, bat simply 
tell it. 

There must be quiet order in my room, or I cannot keep 
school; and in order to secure this I try to keep all pupils busy, 
first by keeping them interested in their work. This interest 
I arouse in many ways of which I might speak, but principally 
by being full of the subject and thoroughly in earnest myeelf. 
But in my large, ungraded school it is impossible to give les- 
sons which will require all their time to prepare. So when 
pupils have prepared their lessons and are idle, these are some 
of the ways in which I employ their time and energies: 

For very little ones I have bright-colored picture books. 
Some of these I buy, some are made of suitable advertising- 
cards, some are illustrated flower and seed catalogues, and 
still others are of various kinds of advertising. I have bun- 
dies of “little rails’? which I give them, either to count or to 
build houses and pens with. At other times I draw simple 
figures on their slates and have them copy. Then I made a 
board with mortises (if I may so call them) in it for every 
kind of triangle, rectangle, cone, pyramid, cylinder, and globe. 
Little ones find great pleasure in putting these figures in their 
proper places, and above this they are making the acquaint- 
ance of the solids. When the weather is at all fair I let this 
class play out of doors more than half of their time. 

For pupils of higher grades I have cubical picture-blocks, 
which I make; these they put together to make large pictures, 
I make large scrap-books from suitable and interesting pict- 
ures cut from all kinds of papers, books, and magazines. I 
cut several hundred little squares of card-board, and on these 
paste moderate-sized letters cut from advertisements. I give 
them these to make words with. For those who like it I fur- 
nish suitable objects and patterns for drawing. I took an ex- 
tra map of our state, which I had, and made a dissected map, 
My pupils very much enjoy putting it together. 


Then I keep a considerable number of books of various kinds 


for pupils of all ages to read. Some of these are school read- 
ers different from those we use in school. Others are illus- 
trated story books and books of travel. Some are good works 
of fiction, and others, works on natural history. 
I would speak of other “‘ ways and means,’’ but I fear my 
explanation grows too long already. 
Donnelsville, O., March 26, 1885. 


THE “TRUTH PROBLEM.” 


Mr. Editor :—A correspondent writing for himself and others 
desires an explanation of the “‘ Truth Problem.’’ His difficulty 
is that, by the usual law of probability, if A tells the truth 8 
times in 4, and B 4 times in 5, then by this law the probability 
that A tells the truth is }, and that B tells the truth is ¢; 
while the probability that both tell the truth is 3 x ¢ = 34, 
or this method,’’ he says, greater the number 
of persons that assert a particular statement the less probable 
is ite truth.’? The mistake made by this correspondent is this, 
—he does not distinguish between these two questions: 

(1) What is the probability that two persons (who sometimes 
lie) will both tell the truth in reply to a particular question ? 

(2) What is the probability that, having spoken and agreed 
in their statement, they Aave both told the truth ? 

The ¢ answers the first of these questions respecting A and 

B, and it is true that the more witaesses you have (who some- 
times lie) the less probable is it that they will all tell the truth 
in a particular case; but when they have testified and agreed, 
their statements strengthen each other. In the problem re- 
ferred to, the probability,— 
That A, B, and C will all tell the truth is, 2 x ¢ X $= 7a, (1) 
That A, B, and C will all lie is, X$X4=y}y (2) 
That A and B will tell the truth and Clie, is } x ¢ xX }= 1a, (3) 
That A and B will lieand Ctell thetruthis, } x 4 x g= rho (4) 
And so we might go on with all the supposable cases, and the 
sum of all the probabilities would be 449 = 1, or certainty. 
But they have spoken, and all these supposable cases are thmown 
out except (3) and (4), and the probability is 12 to 6, or 2 to 
1 in favor of (3). E. T. Quimsy, 


NETTIE PURSSELL. 


COLLEGE PRAYERS AT HARFORD. 


(The following letter, from a distant state, upon an impor- 
tant subject, is published, verbatim et literatim. It tells its 
own story, and conveys a valuable lesson.] 


It is evident the 800 young men who do not wish to attend 
prayers at Harford College have been sadly neglected in their 
previous education. 

Is it not time that our schools turned over a new leaf, 
Young Men that so far as school routine is concerned are pre- 
pared to enter college and have not learned that as washing- 
ton declared, ‘‘ of all the dispositions and habits, which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morrality are indispensable 
support’ should be sent home, and to a school whose teach- 
ers have learned the first principle of our govement and will 
teach there scholars that in “our goverment of the people”’ 
an inteligent american citizenship is of the first and of the most 
importans: and that an institution that should send forth 
young men without such a qualification should be closed by 
the govement, as an enemy to our liberty. M. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF KENTUCKY. 


An item in your issue of Feb, 26, in regard to the needs of 
Kentucky in matters pertaining to schools, is so in accordance 
with what my experience has taught me that I wish to indorse 
it. Iam teaching among the mountain whites of the Cumber- 
land plateau, and am realizing more and more each day the 
need of National Aid. It is a shame to let these bright boys 
and girls grow up with no better opportunities for education 
than most of their public schools afford, and if left to them- 
selves these people will be long in finding out what they do 
need; but, once show them what a good school is, and they 
will appreciate it. 

I never got so much help from my JOURNAL as I have the 
past few months, when I have been almost entirely dependent 
on it for inspiration in school work; and for that help I wish 
to say, ‘‘ Thank you.”’ Very respectfully, 

Kentucky, March 7, 1885. Cc. 8. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 

— If a mancan dig 50 bushels of potatoes in one day, or 
can pick up 70 bushels, how many can he dig and pick up in 
one day ? 

Ans.—He can dig and pick up 2}4 bushels in one hour. In 
ten hours, or one day, he will dig and pick up 294 bushels, 

Falmouth, Mass. L. J. Buresss. 


— Will you or some of your readers give a solution to the 
following arithmetical problem ? 
A owes B $1,500 with interest at 6 percent. He wishes to 
pay principal and interest in five equal vearly installments. 
What will be the amonnt of each payment ? 

Princeton, Ark., 1885. B. G. WaAspDon, 


— (1) Should we teach that words marked *‘ colloquial,’ in 
Webdster’s Unabridged Dictionary, should not be used? If 
not, what should we teach in reference to their use ? 

(2) In what respect is the sentence, ‘‘ Please sccept my 


thanks for your kind invitation,’”’ open to criticism ? 


(3) What is the construction of ‘‘ what” in the sentence, 
‘* What care we for that ?”’ M. J. D. 
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Boston, APRIL 2, 1885. 


innecas. attention is called to the meeting of the 
Mass, Classical and High School Teachers’ Association, 
to be held in Boston the coming week. The program is 
excellent, and the subjects to be discussed are among 
the foremost topics of interest in the community at this 
time. 


“Un tess teacher and scholar co-operate to make 
that which the teacher proffers an actual possession of 
the scholar, the attempt at teaching is only an attempt, 
—an unsuccessful attempt. Without the scholar’s co- 
work the best ‘ teacher’ on earth can never be a teacher.” 
This is the way Dr. Trumbull puts it. Surely one of 
the first and most important tasks the teacher can set 
for himself is to win the co-operation, the love, the con- 
fidence of the pupils. Let this be done and success is 
almost won. Without this there is no success possible. 


One of the most effective schools of the South is 
Emery College, Ga., of late under the presidency of Dr. 
Atticus G. Haygood. His place is now supplied by 
Dr. Isaac S. Hopkins, who has inaugurated his admin- 
istration by a characteristic beginning of the work of 
industrial training. Last October, with only one boy 
and one hundred and twenty-five dollars, the new de- 
parture was made, and already some five thousand dol- 
lars has been secured, and the good work is going on. 
President Hopkins is now on a tour through the West, 
and, later, in the spring, will visit the East, to look into 
methods of operation in this direction. It is to be hoped 
that another friend, like Seney, may be found to endow 
this new department of Emery College with adequate 
means to go forward in this direction. 


We think the selection of Saratoga for the coming 
national convention, in July, a safe and happy way out 
of diversity of views concerning the location of the Asso- 
ciation. The especial advantage of this place is the 
great hotels, where thousands of people can enjoy all 
the comforts of an elegant home and be brought together 
for that daily and hourly social intermingling which is 
the best end of any such gathering. The objective point 
of all institutions is the formation of a perfect social 
state; and nowhere are teachers and scholars educated 
and ivfluenced so rapidly and so radically as in the 
charming and stimulating society that clusters about 
one of these great summer hotel-homes. We hope our 
friends, all over the country, will so adjust their affairs 
that, next July, all pedagogic roads shall lead to 
Saratoga. 


THER: is danger that our trained teachers from the 
great centers of educational life may become so depend- 


ent on their Setvaldiih help and elaborate organ- 
ization and methods that they will do injustice to the 
country school and those parts of the land where the 
master or mistress stand almost as a missionary in a 
desert, creating the educational spirit and the means of 
work with one hand, while the other holds fast to the 
children. But, after all, in education as everything 
else good, the high spirit, flaming zeal, and obstinate 
persistence of a few intelligent and determined people, 
epecially in the earlier stages of progress, more than 
compensates for the absence of many things deemed es- 
sential at a more advanced period, when the best things 
become common from long possession and mechanical use. 
Ten righteous men would have saved Sodom, because 
ten thoroughly righteous men represent a greater power 
than the wickedness of the most depraved metropolis. 


i} And a smaller number than ten righteous men,—espe- 


cially if the majority of the group consists of righteous, 
level-headed women,—can be trusted to wake up the 
sleepiest community and keep it awake till the children 
are granted their rights in a good school. 


One of the attractions at the late Assembly at Lake 
de Funiak, Florida, was the kindergarten, under the 
direction of Miss Matilda H. Ross, of Chicago. Not- 
withstanding many hindrances, Miss Ross was able to 


222/make a delightful representation of her work on the 


closing day, and has attracted attention in Pensacola 
and other parts of the state. For the past two years 
Miss Ross has superintended a group of twelve kinder- 
garten schools, and a training school in Chicago, through 
which seventeen hundred children and sixty teachers 
have passed. Her peculiar ideas of the due guidance of 
the play-impulse in the child by wholesome discipline 
and the blending of unsectarian religious and moral in- 
culcation with the general work of the kindergarten 
seems to us not only in accordance with the idea of 
Froebel, but according to the authority of a greater than 
Froebel,—the instinct of the American people,—respond- 
ing to the method of the Great Teacher Himself. Miss 
Ross may be induced to spend her winters in the South, 
and no more valuable helper in graded school-work can 
be found than she. 


Dr. Vincent, father of the Chautauqua Assembly 
and “ University” and grandfather of a vigorous group 
of young Chautauquans, deserves great praise as one of 
the few men who can divine g national need and give a 
life-time to organizing its supply. Even a dozen years 
ago there were too many colleges and “ universities” in 
the country for pupils under twenty-five years of age, 
and the problem to-day is their proper endowments and 
elevation rather than the multiplication of rivals on the 
same unsatisfactory plane. But the one thing for which 
the country waited was a university for grown-up folks 
whose early education had been interrupted, and for 
thousands of young people desiring to carry forward 
studies amid the claims of a crowded life. That was 
the Chautauqua idea, and it is because the thousands of 
people who crowd summer assemblies find in them, on 
the whole, the widest realization of the university that 
has yet been devised, that the success has been so pro 
nounced. At these great meetings religious, scientific, 
literary, classical, pedagogic, artistic, and industrial in- 
struction are so combined with charming social inter- 
course, and, often, the inspiration of climate and scenery, 
that the only wonder is that the fifty millions of the 
American people do not resolve themselves into such a 
combination for a month of northern summer and south- 
ern winter schooling which shall give direction to seri- 
ous studies all the year round. 


Ir may be that the best outcome from the late in- 
auguration of our new President of the United States 
will be the quiet installment of the President’s sister, — 
Miss R. E, Cleveland,—as mistress of the White House. 
Miss Cleveland comes to her exalted social position from 
the educational ranks, having been known in New York 
as a lecturer on literary topics in girls’ schools, and, we 
believe, a lecturing professor in the Female College at 
Elmira, N. Y. The country may yet owe the broadest 
act of statesmanship,—a law for national aid to educa- 


tion,—to the wise influence of a school-mistress in the 


White House. Miss Cleveland is not the first school- 
mistress whom the people have honored in this way. 
Mrs. Garfield was a pupil and teacher in Hiram College. 
In fact, no profession or station in life has so many open 
doors to the highest position and most extended influ- 
ence for women as that which the stupid instinct of the 
world of fashion has affected to despise,—the office of 
schoolma’am. Where one woman of wealth and fashion 
is called to genuine social leadership and commanding 
opportunity for great good, a hundred of our superior 
women teachers are summoned to the high places of the 
land. Nothing more surely betrays a second - rate 
womanhood than the foolish sense of holding an inferior 
position, which is the fatal weakness of a considerable 
class of “lady teachers.” If the girl teacher will see 
to it that her place, however humble, is really filled, she 
may rest assured that Providence and the American 
people can be left to work out her salvation according 
as she comprehends the great opportunity of her sex in 
this age and land. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


The question of the tenure of office for teachers is now 
before the legislature of Massachusetts. The bill pro- 
posed, as we understand it, is simply to give to the 
school committees of the several towns and cities the 
right to elect the teachers for a definite period, or after 
a proper trial during efficiency and good behavior. 

As this is not mandatory, but only permissive, thus 
bringing the action one step nearer the people, and 
allowing the people to carry out their own ideas in rela- 
tion to this matter, either the one way or the other, we 
fail to see where any valid objection can be made to the 
proposed legislation. Moreover, many and strong argu- 
ments can be brought against the custom of annual 
elections. The whole tendency of the time is in favor 
of continuous service. Civil service in political offices 
demands the retention of competent officials. The propo- 
sition is now widely considered by congressmen, whether 
collectors and postmasters should be elected for the defi- 
nite period of four years, as at present, or for an indefi- 
nite period ; 7. ¢., till removed for cause, 

All judicial officers, in most states, and of the United 
States, serve during good behavior. Officers of the 
police and fire departments are already appointed for an 
unlimited term, and the normal school teachers are prac- 
tically elected in the same way, although the board of 
education have the power to elect annually. The very 
fact that this board has the power, but voluntarily lays 
it aside, and elects for indefinite periods, instead of 
operating disadvantageously, has resulted in elevating 
the normal schools of this commonwealth. 

A public hearing has lately been had before the com- 
mittee of the legislature, at which several of our leading 
men made strong and vigorous arguments in favor of 
the proposed changes. We publish on another page 
the remarks of William C. Collar, Esq., head-master of 
the Roxbury Latin School, to which we ask careful atten- 
tion from all our readers, 

If any further argument were necessary to show the 
evil effects of the annual election, especially for the 
higher grade of teachers, reference may be had to the 
late annual election of the teachers of Boston. This 
election took place Tuesday evening, March 10th. 
After the election of all subordinate teachers, upon re= 
port of a nominating committee, a ballot was had for 
the annual election of head-masters of the high and 
grammar schools, 

The report of this meeting was afterward printed, 
signed by the secretary of the committee, and this report 
gives the number of votes for each candidate, to be 
talked of and commented upon by parents and pupils. 

Now if, in practice, it were found that the poorer 
teachers were the ones to receive the negative votes, and 
the best teachers invariably received a unanimous elec- 
tion, it would be said that the election strengthened the 
strong teachers and recognized their merits, while it 
would prove a warning and an incentive to more care 
and greater fidelity to those who needed to be spurred 
on to higher exertions. But, on reading the report of 
the above-mentioned election, any one conversant with 
the condition of the schools of Boston and acquainted 
with the public sentiment cannot fail to see that those 
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who on the regular vote failed to be elected, were among 
she best teachers of the city, as would be acknowledged 
all. 
pba see what an abuse of power the present system 
is liable to. The entire school board consists of twenty- 
four persons. Thirteen,—a majority of the full board, 
cording to the rules,—would therefore be necessary to 
choice. But seventeen members were present. Con- 
sequently five members could defeat the election of any 
teacher. And we have the sad spectacle of one of the 
strongest, wisest, and best teachers of America humili- 
ated by a failure to be elected, on the first ballot, by the 
opposition of five men in @ school board of twenty-four! 
Will the legislature of Massachusetts allow this state 
of things to be continued in this commonwealth ? 


DRIFT. 


— One of the most delightful entertainments to which we 
have listened for many a day was acostume lecture on Bed- 
ouin life in Palestine, by Miss Lydia Von Finkelstein, as- 
sisted by her brother, at Lake De Funiak. Amid the wilderness 
of illustrated lectures, so many of which consist of a series of 
pictures with a stupid talking annex, this simple and refined 
entertainment stands out in beautiful relief. Miss Von Finkel- 
stein and her brother are natives of Palestine, of a Russian 
family, born and educated in Jerusalem, and thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of Christianity, while appreciative of the 
common life of the people of the country. To witness one of 
their evening rehearsals {s the best commentary on the Scrip- 
tures, with the added charm of a delightful lecture from a 
highly cultivated woman of beautifal person and extraordinary 
dramatic ability for reproducing the life of the Holy Land. 


— The Florida Chautauqua Assembly, at Lake de Funiak, 
closed its first session on Sunday, March 15, All things con- 
sidered, the experiment has been a marked success. Probably 
from one to two thousand different persons have been brought 
under its influence, representing every portion of the Union 
and the Canadas. A large number of interesting and instruct- 
ive lectures, exercises, and representations have been given: 
the kindergarten, school of cookery, and, indeed, everything 
promised have been found in their place, and a solid basis laid 
for next year. A considerable number of lots have been sold, 
and another winter will see a pleasant group of cottages, almost 
a populous village, where the lonely little lake slept in the 
wilderness a year ago. One of the good results will be the 
scattering of the able workers in the institute for a visitation 
through the southern schools, and as Chautauqua teachers and 
celebrities almost invariably represent the higher class of the 
profession, our southern friends will be encouraged, and may 
be helped, by this mingling of the elements in the “ Land of 
Flowers.” 


— One of the most agreeable experiences of the school-man 
whois brought in contact with great varieties of people, is the 
delight of intelligent men and women at hearing an intelligible 
explanation of the natural methods of instruction, and espe- 
cially at seeing the operations of a first-class graded school. 
Our teachers do not realize, yet, the singular lack of informa- 
tion concerning what is really done in a good school among 
even the educated classes. More and more is it becoming the 
imperative necessity of the time to make the people acquainted, 
practically, with the New Education; not as it is expounded 
by some half-insane expert, who locates its center in its own 
specialty, but as it is administered by wise, skilled, and level- 


headed teachers in thousands of school-rooms in all parts of | 98 


the land. Our leading educational men and women should 
study the art of adapting themselves to the work of popular 
exposition of those educational principles and methods which 
have already become the common property of the superior 
class of teachers, but which, too often, are ‘* Latin and Greek”’ 
to the people whose hearty support is the corner-stone of our 
entire system of education. ; 


— We were more than ever impressed at New Orleans, both 
inthe congress of educators and the educational exhibit, with 
the fact that, while we have much to learn in our country, 
from educators from abroad, in the philosophy and methods 
of instruction, there is very little that can be transplanted and 
reproduced, with success, in its European shape among us. 
The radical distinction between American school systems and 
those of almost every other country, is that the latter invari- 
ably proceed on the idea of permanent distinctions in society, 


to be recognized in the organization of schools, while the for-|¥ 


mer, theoretically, open every door to all classes, and offer 
the best to the humblest child. Almost every scheme of edu- 
cation for the masses, that comes to us, is narrowed and, for 
our use, unfitted for adoption by this obstinate trade-mark. 
And, just here, a considerable class of our accomplished teach- 
rs making a fatal mistake in trying to force on American 
children and youth a type of schooling whose only value is its 
adaptationto quite another order of social affairs. Even if a 
Sroup of young gentlemen or ladies can be gathered into build- 
ings reared in imitation of Eaton or Rugby, and their teachers 
dress like Englishmen, write with a quill, and bother with 
their h’s, the establishment is not a new Ragby or Winchester, 
but poor imitation, You cannot reduce twenty wide-awake 
American children to the placid receptivity of a “real” Ger- 


man kindergarten, in a peasant village in Prussia, and the 
benevolent lady who tries to “‘go through the motions” on 
that supposition will find Young America “raising Ned”’ 
among the “ gifts,’ and tittering at her queer, puerile music. 
America may be all wrong in its ideal of government and soci- 
ety, but, right or wrong, we are bound to ultimate our ideal; 
and while keeping open house for ideas, and giving a fair ex- 
amination to all methods, we must finally adjust, adapt, reject, 
or indorse, according to the imperious necessities of the home 
situation. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL REPORT. 


— The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
and the Fortieth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Schools of Rhode Island, January, 1885, is just received. 
It is a finely printed volume of about 300 pages octavo, on ex- 
cellent paper, and in all respects is a miodel school document. 
This report shows that in this little state of less than 300,000 
inhabitants, occupying only about 1,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, there are 850 public schools, employing 1,221 teachers, 
and enrolling 38,152 pupils, out of aschool population, between 
5 and 15 years, of 58,858. Add to this the number attending 
private schools, and over 46,000 children are in school in the 
state. This is nearly 80 per cent. of the entire school popula- 
tion. The average length of the schools for the whole state is 
nine months and four days. The cost for teachers’ salaries is 
$431,958 34, and the entire expense of the schools is reported 
as $636,541.77. Twenty-seven evening schools are reported, 
embracing 184 teachers and 3,614 pupils, at an expense of 
$17,832 07. The addition to the enrollment is about 38,000 
pupils, but this increase has caused but eight new schools to 
be organized. 

In regard to the kind of teachers to be employed in the even- 
ing schools, Mr. Stockwell says: ‘‘I think it wise, in most cases, 
to secure the best of the day school teachers for the evening 
schools.’’?’ He recommends that the evening schools be “‘ held 
only on alternate evenings, so that there shall not be a constant 
tax upon the nerve and energy of the teachers.”’ 

In reference to public libraries the Commissioner says: 

**The educational position of the public library becomes 
more and more pronounced and distinct each year. Whatever 
doubts may at one time have existed as to the function of the 
public library as an educator, have been entirely dissipated, 
and on every hand there is a full recognition of the place 
which the library should have in the work of popular instruc- 
tion. At present, in this state, we have 33 free public libra- 
ries distributed through 25 different towns and cities. Several 
of them are owned by the towns where they are situated, and 
are controlled by the town council, or by trustees appointed 
by them; while to many of the others, under the authority 
granted at the last session of the General Assembly, appropri- 
ations have been voted, the town thus acknowledging the claims 
of the library to substantial support.’’ 

School statistics, evening schools, normal schools, teachers’ 
supervision, apparatus, libraries, New Orleans Exposition, 
sanitation, compulsory school law, town system, temperance 
instruction, increased appropriation, and the general condition 
of the schools, are some of the topics treated by the Commis- 
sioner. And we take pleasure in recording that we have read 
the discussion of them with great interest. Hundreds of state 
and city reports come to us annually, but we are free to say 
that it is very seldom that we read a school report which is 
equally clear, straight-forward, and sensible. Commissioner 


S.ockwell says: 

‘©The value of education is more fully realized, and, in spite 
of the critic’s complaint sometimes made, that we are giving 
the mass of the people too much education, the deep, all- 
pervading consciousness of the people declares that real edu- 
cation is good, and nothing but good, and they therefore will 
have it. As the attention of the people is called to the theme 
ain and again, there must be generated an honest, well- 
defined public opinion that will make itself manifest in the 
control of the schools.”’ 


— The New-England Meteorological Society was formed in 
Boston, in June, 1884, to promote the extension and diffusion 
of knowledge relating to the atmospheric phenomena of New 
England. It aims to awaken an interest in meteorology among 
the people; to lead the meteorological workers in New Eng- 
land to conduct their observations according to a common 
plan; and to discuss and publish the results obtained. 

All persons interested in this work, whether they can under- 
take regular observations or not, are invited to apply for 
membership in the society by sending their names and ad- 
dresses to the secretary, stating at the same time their occu- 
pations and whether they have hitherto made a practice of 
keeping records of the weather. Members have the right of 
attendance at the meetings of the society, and will receive its 
publications free. The regular meetings will be held at places 
et to be named, on the third Tuesdays of October, January, 
and April. The fee for membership is $3.00 a year. 

The council of the society proposes to begin its work by un- 
dertaking to collect statistics of rainfall and range of temper- 
ature. Circulars may be obtained of the director explaining 
the details of the plan of observation, and giving information 
as to the cost of the required instruments. It is desired that 
observations should be made at numerous stations in all parts 
of New England, and to promote this end the council may, 
when advisable, secure the services of persons nut members 
of the society. Regular observations will be begun as soon as 
practicable, and thereafter 4 monthly bulletin will be issued 
containing a summary of the observations collected. 

Applications for membership, and general communications, 
should be made to Wm.A. Davis, secretary, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
correspondence concerning matters of observation should be 
addressed to Prof. Winslow Upton, director, Providence, R. L. ; 
remittance of membership fee should be made to Desmond 


Fitzgerald, treasurer, Brookline, Mass. 


— Dr. Larkin Dunton, head master of the Boston Normal 
School, begun his service for the city eighteen years ago Tues- 
day, March 31. During this period he has never asked a leave 
of absence, and has seldom been away from his school for 
even asingle day, for any cause. In the eighteen years he 
has met his brethren of the Boston Master’s Association at 
their monthly gatherings at Parker’s, every month, ten times a 
year, or one hundred aud eighty times, without an absence. 
He closed his term Tuesday, March 31, and on Wednesday, 
April 1, sailed for Europe, with leave of absence till the first 
of September. It is Dr. Dunton’s intention to spend the time 
in a close study of the German system of schools. On Friday 
evening, March 27, his pupils of the Normal School tendered 
him a reception, which proved an exceedingly enjoyable af- 
fair, The ninety school girls had arranged a pleasant play,— 
an entertaining farce, — which was successfully performed, 
after which Dr. Dunton was called upon for a speech. He 
sketched the old-time school-house, with its huge fireplace, 
its slanting, plank desks nailed to the wall of the room on 
three sides, with plank seat in front, frozen ink, master’s 
huge ruler, ete, 

Mr. Hobbs, the chairman of the Normal School Committee, 
also responded when called upon. The young lady toast-mis- 
tress then performed her part with creditable tact and dex- 
texity, in calling for addresses from the pupils, 

The occasion was enjoyed by all who participated, and was 
a fitting compliment to the honored master, upon the occasion 
of his departure for a summer in Germany. The best wishes 
of pupils and many friends will accompany Mr, Dunton. 


— The Overseers of Harvard College have adopted a resolu- 


tion as follows: 


Resolved, That the requirements for admiasion to the freshman class in 
Harvard College shall remain the same as at the examination of the year 
1884 until changed by the consent of this board. Among these require- 
ments was that of a knowledge of a certain amount of Greek. It has been 
widely circulated that this was no longer to be demanded. 


The point of this resolation is that the Board of Overseers 
do not propose to allow the faculty to override the traditions 
of the college without the sanction of the Overseers. 

The decision of the Board that the requirement of Greek 


for admission to the freshman class shall remain the same as 
hitherto until changed by the consent of that Board does not 
mean, as might at first be surmised, that an absolute veto is 
determined against the recent action of the Harvard Faculty. 
It means that that action was in no way decisive, and that the 
whole matter rests in air until the Overseers see fit to make a 
decision. The Overseers have aimed at two points in their 
resolution. They desire to inform the public that Greek has 
not been as yet cast out from the list of admission require- 
ments, and thus to stop any action of preparatory schools 
toward changing their curriculam,—it having been already re- 
ported that two schools were about to institute changes in ex- 
pectation of the altered requirements at Harvard; and they 
desire, most of all, to aesert positively their authority in college 
matters of this kind. 


— We are informed by a correspondent in Minnesota, that 
the legislature of that progressive state lately passed (‘‘ unan- 
imously, I think, in both houses,’’ says our correspondent), a 
bill appropriating $40,000 for an additional building, much 
needed by the normal school at Mankato. 

After the legislature had adjourned, this measure was vetoed 
by the governor, on the ground that the aggregate appropria- 
tions were in excess of probable receipts by the treasury for 
the next two years. But the governor approved and signed a 
bill appropriating $100,000 for buildings and other improvements 
on the state fair grounds between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Another appropriation of $20,000 for the state reform school 
was also vetoed for the same reason as the veto of the normal 


school appropriation. We yA well believe, as our corre- 
sponded suggests, that “there is great and just indignation 
in the state.” 


— At arecent meeting of the Board of Regents of the Nor- 
mal Schools for the State of Wisconsin, Prof. Albert Salisbury 
was elected president of the Normal School at Whitewater, in 
place of J. W. Stearns, resigned. Professor Salisbury has 
had experience already in the same school, and is the right 
man for the place. 

The board also adopted the following in reference to the 
course of study in the normal schools of the state: 


** We recommend (1) that the following studies be elimi- 
nated from the course of study at present pursued in the sev- 
eral normal schools under the control of the board: Latin, 
Higher Algebra, Higher pre ge i Trigonometry; and that 
in place of the technical study of Chemistry, Geology, and 
Zodlogy, these topics be relegated to such lectures and oral in- 
struction as may be outlined in a syllabus to be submitted by 
the presidents of the several schools. (2) That the presidents 
of the respective schools be requested to prepare a course of 
study in accordance with the foregoing recommendation; and 
also a syllabus for each study included in the course, and pre- 
sent the same at the next meeting of the board.” 


— The annual meeting of the Boston School Committee was 
held March 10. The meeting seemed to be unusually harmo- 
nious. We are not inclined to attribute this in any degree to 
the absence of ladies from the Board, although it may be that 
certain teachers received fewer votes against them than usual. 
Yet it appears that some of the best teachers in the city must 
have recorded against them a few votes, or they would lose 
their personal identity. We could name two or three of 
them who, should they read the report of the annual elec- 
tion and not find a few odd votes thrown against them, would 
undoubtedly begin to feel like resigning their positions, under 
the impression that they were losing their power for good work. 

— Hon. Robert}C. Winthrop’siWashington Monument ad- 


dress contains 12,771 words, of, which 10,158 are Anglo- 
Saxon in origin, 2,131 from Latin, 288 Greek, and 185 French. 


— Boston Transcript. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— The “‘ Natural History Series,’’ by Prof. James Johonnot, 
consisting of five books, is now near completion. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, are the publishers. 

— The Book-Worm for March, published by John B. 
Alden, 393 Pearl Street, New York, is full of ‘Gems from 
Longfellow.” Price, 25 cents a year. 

— Appletons’ School Readers are to-day in actual school 
use in Germany, Mexico, China, Japan, Egypt, Sandwich 
Islands, Cuba, Nicaragua, Argentine Republic, and Liberia 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, are the authorized 
agents for the United States for the publication of the Revised 
Version of the Holy Bible, which will be ready in May, 1855. 


— A. Knofiach, New York city, has ready No. 5 of German 
Simplified, especially adapted for self-instruction in the Ger- 
man language. Address Augustin Knoflach, P, O. Box 1550, 
New York city, N. Y. 

— William R. Jenkins, New York, has just issued the third 
number of his prettily printed French series of ‘‘ Contes 
Choisis.”” It is Ludovic Halévy’s nouvelle of Le Mariage 
@’Amour, a sprightly little love story running through somé 
eighty pages; price, 25 cents. 

— Prof. L. D. Ventura, of the Sauveur School of Languages, 
Philadelphia, has written a French romance under the title of 
Peppino, which Wm. R. Jenkins, of New York, will shortly 
issue in his ‘‘ Contes Choisis.”” It will probably be the first 
original copyright French novel published in the United 
States. 

— Messrs White, Stokes & Allen, New York city, have ready, 
in elegant style, Baster Bells, an original poem by H. H. (Helen 
Jackson) with exquisitely-colored designs of pansies, anemone, 
hepatica, daffodils and narcissus, by Susie Skelding, author of 
Easter Flowers, etc. Price, $150. Nothing could be more 
appropriate for Easter mementoes than these charming publi- 
cations of Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen. 

— Funk & Wagnalis, New York, will publish in April a new 
and revised edition of A Library of Religious Poetry, edited 
by Philip Schaff, D.D., andArthur Gilman, A.M, They have 
also in press a work on The Stars and Constellation, by 
Royal Hill, described as ‘‘ something wholly new, being a com- 
plete chart of the heavens, doing away with ‘star maps,’ and 
making the location of every important star and constellation 
easy without instruments or globes.”” It is intended both for 
private use and for use in schools, academies, and colleges, 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York city, have ready No. 
20 of the series on ‘‘ Questions of the Day.” It is entitled 
The Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half- 
century, by Robert Giffen, Esq., LL.D., president of the 
British Statistical Society; price 25 cents. Appended to the 
able paper is a valuable note on ‘‘ American Wages.’’ They 
have also published Man's Birthright, or the Higher Law 
of Property, by Edward H. G. Clark; price 75 cents. It treats 
of the vexed questions concerning the rightful ownership of 
the earth’s surface. We should entirely dissent from the au- 
thor’s conclusions, notwithstanding the fact that his views are 
ably and forcibly presented. 

— Someone Bise, a novel by B. M. Crocker, Harper’s 
“Franklin Square Library,” tells the story of an eccentric 
uncle who leaves forty thousand pounds to a nephew and 
niece on condition that they marry six months after his death. 
The cousins scarcely know each other, the girl having been 
kept in obscurity by a disagreeable step-mother, while the 
young man has been serving his country abroad. They are 
both averse to the conditions, and do not meet until the six 
months are simost up, when they unexpectedly fall in love. 
What comes very near being a tragedy in their lives is cleverly 
and pathetically told. The character-sketching is very good, 
and the dialogue unusually bright and amusing. 


— Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago, Ill., have published an 
important book by Wilbur F. Crafts, A.M , author of Success- 
Sul Men of Today, etc, and H. F. Fisk, A-M., professor in 
Northwestern University. It is entitled Rhetoric Made 
Racy, or Aids to Good English. It is an admirable com- 
panion book in the stady of grammar, rhetoric, and composi- 
tion for use in schools, reading circles, literary societies, and 
for self-culture. It discusses errors in writing and speaking, 
and furnishes studies in the art of correct expression with voice 
and pen, gives practical advice to young writers and prospect- 
ive authors, shows how to accumulate material and subjects 
for essays, etc. For sale in Boston by Harris, Rogers & Co., 
86 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 

— Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce the fourth 
volume in their series of ‘‘ German Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers and Students,” to appear early in April. 
This volume will be a critical exposition of Hegel’s Aesthet- 
ies, by Prof. J. 8. Kedney, S8.T.D., of the Seabury Divinity 
School, and will contain in addition to Hegel’s thought, many 
valuable suggestions and remarks upon its applications and 
limitations; the author, Dr. Kedney, having made a specialty 
of this branch of philosophic study. ‘‘Griggs’s German 
Philosophical Classics,”” which is under the editorial supervis- 
ion of Prof. G. S. Morris, Ph.D., consists now of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, by Professor Morris; Schelling’s 
Transcendental Idealism, by Dr. Watson of Queen’s Uni- 
versity; Pichte’s Science of Knowledge, by Dr. Everett of 
Hervard, and the volume announced above. 


published Hygiene for Young People, a Physiology for In- 
termediate Classes and Common Schools; by Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, Supt. of the Department of Scientific Instruction of the 
Women’s National Christian Temperance Union ; price 50 
cents, The treatment of the various topics is popular in style, 
and at the same time both accurate and complete. The ar- 
rangement of the subject-matter is excellent. First, the vari- 
ous narcotics and their manner of production is given; and 
afterward each organ of the body is described, and the effects 
of alcohol upon it clearly stated. The mechanical features of 
the book deserve even more than a passing mention. The 
print is large and clear; the illustrations are good representa- 
tions of human anatomy. The binding and cover must be set 
down as belonging emphatically to the latest and best era of 
school-book manufacture in this country. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, publish a book which 
professes to settle a question which has been discussed for 
thousands of years, and if the author has reached the trus con- 
clusion, as he thinks he has, it is a very remarkable work. 
The book is entitled Paradise Found, and the object of it is 
to prove that the Garden of Eden, or the original starting-point 
of the human race on earth, was at the North Pole. President 
Warren of Boston University, who writes the book, has made 
the subject a study for a long time and writes upon it with 
great learning and enthusiasm, and his book cannot fail to 
challenge attention in avery unusual degree, At the same 
time will appear, Through Masai Land, a new book of travel 
in Eastern Africa, by Joseph Thomson, author of two admi- 
rable volumes of African travel, To the Central Afriean Lakes 
and Back, published two or three years since; and A Carpet 
Knight, a new society novel by Harford Flemming, author 
of Cupid and the Sphinz, which attracted no little attention a 
few years ago, 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, announce that 
they]have in preparation a series of graphic historical stad. 
les, intended to present to the young the stories of the differ- 
ent nations that have attained prominence in history. It will 
be the plan of the writers of the different volumes to enter 
into the real life of the peoples, and to bring them before the 
reader as they actually lived, labored, and struggled, as they 
studied and wrote, and as they amused themselves. The sub- 
jects of the different volumes will be planned to cover con- 
necting and, as far as possible, consecutive epochs or periods, 
so that the set when completed will present in a comprehen- 
sive narrative the chief events in the great Story of the Na- 
tions; but it will, of course, not always prove practicable to 
issue the several volumes in their chronological order. The 
“Stories ’’ will be printed in good readable type, and in hand- 
some 12mo form. They will be adequately illustrated and 
farnished with maps and indexes, They will be sold sepa- 
rately, at a price of about $1 50 each. 


— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published Mind- 
Reading and Beyond, by William A. Hovey, former editor 
of the Boston Transcript. The book is a carefal compilation 
of the printed reports of the London Society for Psychical Re- 
search, forming a volume of about 200 pages. It contains a 
critical study of clairvoyance, spiritualism, and other allied 
phenomena which is no longer considered unessential. Inves- 
tigation is better than ignorance ; facts, than superstition. 
Careful observation and experiment have resulted in sur- 
prising but not startling discoveries, for science in its coolness 
has taken away the character of the supernatural from these 
phenomens, and has based them upon natural laws. The 
most satisfactory experiments have been made in mind-read- 
ing from its simplest form in the “ willing game” to the more 
complex conditions, inclading the transference of taste and 
the reproduction of objects; clairvoyance has been touched 
upon, and the more difficult phenomena of spiritualism have 
yet to be investigated. In collecting the evidence presented 
by the Society of Psychical Research, Mr. Hovey leads gradu- 
ally to his original conclusions given in the last chapter of the 
volame, With a healthy perception, he seeks to free men’s 
minds from delusion as to the supernatural, deduces the nat- 
ural causes, and makes bold but careful suggestions in regard 
to the *‘ undiscovered country.’”’ His promise to continue the 
subject in another volume upon the reception of sufficient data, 
and according to the progress made in investigation, is an in- 
centive for encouragement to others and a proof of his interest. 


— The little book of Mathias Duval, Artistic Anatomy, is 
another evidence of how deeply what is known as “ the scien- 
tific method ’ is entering into modern thought and culture. 
He writes, he says in his preface, for those artists who have 
already a general idea of forms, attitudes, and movements 
gained from drawing the human form, either from the antique 
or from the living model, but who feel the necessity of an ac- 
quaintance with the structure that forms the basis of these 
forms, attitudes, and movements. So the work commences 
with the skeleton. It thus reverses the old empirical methods 
of proceeding from the superficial parts to the deeper organs. 
As all expression of the human figure rests in form and mo- 
tion, Daval, in painting and sculpture, as did Delsarte in 
dramatic art, strives to make the student acquainted with the 
fundamental forms through the skeleton, that he may discover 
the laws governing the movements of the body and its segments, 
and mark the relation of parts to the whole structure. Next 
he would have the artist make the most thorough acquaintance 
with the muscular masses which give the figure form, or are 
the cause of all motion. He would argue that with such a 
thorough knowledge of structure and of the disposal of the 


—A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago, have just 


muscular mass, the artist will be enabled to analyze through 


the skin, as through a transparent veil, the action of the parts 
which give such infinite variety of form and movement to the 
haman figure. A closing chapter upon the muscles of the face 
condenses the conclusions of Bosca and of Darwin, and con- 
clusively shows that the author accepts, without reserve, the 
deductions which these great scientists have drawn from the 
doctrine of man’s evolution from lower forms, The artist who 
can read this volume without adding to his knowledge, and, 
as a result, perfecting his technique, must shut his eyes to the 
advancing truths founded upon the scientific method. 


— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York, sre 
showing wonderful enterprise in the publication of new and 
useful books, at prices that place them within the reach of peo- 
ple of moderate means. Among the latest issues is The Praise 
Songs of Israel, a new rendering of the Book of Psalms, by 
John DeWitt, D.D., of the Theological Seminary, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and member of the American Old Testament 
Revision Company. This book is a large octavo, in elegant 
style; price, $1.50. The ablest biblical scholars pronounce 
this work to be one of rare literary ability. The author gives 
us the Psalms io a translation in which the signification and 
poetry are both preserved, the meaning of the Psalmist is faith- 
fully adhered to, while the rhythm enhances the esthetic 
beauty. This book will be welcomed in every Christian home 
for devotional uses. The beauty of the typography and let- 
tering gives an additional charm, which reflects great credit 
upon the publishers. 

Another book of the most timely character, by the same pub- 
lishers, is The Sabbath for Man, by Wilbur F. Crafts, A.M. 
It is a careful study of the origin, obligation, history, advan. 
tages, and present state of Sabbath observance, with special 
reference to the rights of workingmen. It is based on the 
teachings of Scripture, literature, and especially on an ap- 
pended symposiam of correspondence with eminent persons 
of all nations and denominations. It contains a very sugges- 
tive ‘Sabbath map” of the world, showing the portions of 
the world where the Sabbath is recognized, and where no re- 
gard is paid to it. The author then sketches the present 
** outlook’ in answer to the question, ‘* Will the coming man 
keep the Sabbath?” and follows discussing the questions, 
‘‘Is the Sabbath surrendered?’ ‘‘Is the Sabbath imper- 
illed 2’? ‘Are Sabbath laws consistent with liberty ?”’ 
‘* What of Sunday trains, Sunday mails, and Sunday news- 
papers ?’’? ‘‘ What degree of Sabbath Observances can be re- 
alized in in Nineteenth Century cities?’’ ‘‘ Apostolic Sab- 
baths,’”’ What can be done by Christians for the improve: 
ments of Sabbath observance,’’ etc. It is, as will be seen by 
the above questions, a book that covers the whole field of the 
Sabbath question. Mr. Crafts presents the Christian view of 
the subject. 


Physical Geography. By Arnold Guyot, author of Earth 
and Man, Creation, Guyot’s Geographical Series, etc. New 
York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Harri- 
son Hume, New England agent, 50 Bromfield street, Boston. 


This is a carefully revised edition of Guyot’s Physical Geog- 
raphy, with new plates and newly engraved maps. The same 
admirable methods which gave Prof. Guyot such marked pre- 
eminence as an author of geographical text-books have been 
retained, and the work now represents the latest results of 
geographical and scientific research. The real advances in the 
knowledge of geography are found embodied in this entirely 
reliabla book. It treats of the earth, the land, the waters, the 
atmosphere, and life upon the earth. Appended to each of the 
five parts are searching review questions, and also a general 
review at the close admirably adapted to fix in the mind of 
students the essential facts and principles. The maps repre- 
sent the best skill of the engraver’s art, and the numerous col- 
ored diagrams snd artistic illustrations enhance the value of 
this standard treatise. The book isin quarto form, of 124 
pages, substantially bound in cloth, and has 24 maps. The 
rational methods of geographical instruction presented by Mr. 
Guyot have never been excelled. 


Forestry Report, 1884. Compiled at the instance of the 
Government of Ontario, by Hon R. W. Phipps, Toronto. 


The Government of Ontario is making most commendable 
exertions for the preservation of the foreste of the province, 
and to that end has appointed an experienced and a most in- 
telligent forester to examine into the present condition of the 
country as respects tree-culture or its neglect. Mr. Phipps, in 
his present able and interesting report, discusses the danger of 
deforesting a country; the rain- fall as dependent on trees, the 
necessity of preserving existing forests, and the encourage- 
ment of second growths; forests as wind-breaks and shelter- 
breaks; new forest-planting in Canada and in the United 
States; nature as an instructor on forest-culture; the value of 
& grove near a house; with a discussion of seeds, planting, de- 
sirable trees to plant, and forestry reservations in the British 
Dominion and in the United States. 

It is very gratifying to note the movements going on in the 
United States and Canada, not only to preserve ‘‘ the forests 
primeval,” but to replenish the waste, the unnecessary de- 
struction which has fallen upon large portions of our forest 
territory. When it comes to be understood that the destruc- 
tion of our forests is the destruction of all physical life, that 
malaria is the child of these new climatic conditions, and that 
health and prosperity are dependent on the true equilibrium 


of treeless and tree-covered soil, there will be more thoughtful 
attention to this very important department of natural econ- 
We contributions as Mr. Phipps 
made. a* valuable crea blic sentiment on 
this subject. 


April 2, 1885. 
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TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


BY WILLIAM C. COLLAR, A. M., 
Head Master Roxbury Latin School.* 


pose that the considerations which have prompted the 
prayer of your petitioners have been very various, and that 
the argaments which have been addressed to you, and which 
will be presented to you by the gentlemen who are to follow me, 
have been urged and will be from very different points of view. 
But it is charitable, and perhaps fair and reasonable, to as- 
sume that all who press for a change of the law in regard to 
the tenure of office of teachers have the same ultimate end in 
view, or at least anticipate the same result,—I mean the bet- 
tering of the schools, and in general the promotion and ad- 
yancement of the interests of public education in this com- 
monweath, On no other grounds, it seems to me, could your 
petitioners, ask, with equal force, to be heard, and on no 
other grounds, I imagine, would you be equally ready and 
willing to give time and thought to proposals for a change in 
laws. 

— ultimate question, then, is, How would the proposed 
change affect the schools ? But the question thst precedes, 
underlies, and includes that is, How will it affect the teachers 
and the profession of the teacher in this state? Find the 
answer to this question and you have found the answer to 
that. You cannot legislate so as to improve the conditions 
under which the teacher shall work, without, at the same 
time, and in the same degree, legislating for the bettering of 
the schools. Degrade the teacher and you lower the schools, 
Hamper him with rules, as they are doing to-day in England, 
in their new-born seal for popular education; or worss than 
that, crib, cabin, and confine him by a complex and elaborate 
system, such as we are familiar with in Boston; worst of all, 
harass him by a fear of loss of his place, and remind him oo 
casionally of the insecurity of his tenure by giving him a bare 
majority vote, as the ordeal of annual election comes round,— 
do this, and you have provided the surest means for quench- 
ing enthusiasm, deadening ambition, destroying profes- 
sional pride, taking the life and soul out of teaching 
Asis the teacher, so is the school, is a traism; but it is a tru- 
ism that will bear repeating,—that needs to be repeated. We 
are in danger of forgetting it, we do forget it constantly in the 
value we attach, unconsciously it may be, but none the less 
really, to the accessories of education,—mere system, method, 
formulas, what might be described as the machinery of educa- 
tion. You have doubtless read of the Kalmuck’s mode of 
praying. The Kalmuck pats a lot of written prayers into a 
calabash and gives it a rotary motion. So long as the cala- 
bash whirls, the prayer continues; and in the meantime the 
Kalmuck sits serenely by, never doubting that without any 
soul-rack of his, by the mere spinning of the gourd, he will 
have his desire, 

Now, the fact that I wish to emphasize is, that we cannot 
get the work of education done by spinning any rotary or other 
educational calabash. Nothing but soul will quicken soul. 
The best method in the world will not do it; the best system 
willnot. You must have a live man, a live woman; and, hav- 
ing in the teacher the character, learning, sympathy, and zeal 
that are indispensable, you have well-nigh all. Therefore, I 
repeat that legislation which tends to better the condition of 
teachers tends directly to better schools, Legislation which 
makes the profession of the teacher more attractive, and so 
helps to win to it men and women of higher gifts or greater 
attainments, lifts the schools by the most powerful lever. 

How to get the best possible men and women in the com- 
monwealth to devote themselves to the education of the young. 
Does not that go to the root of the matter in considering how 
to improve public education ? Now, what are the things that 
men value most, and for which they will labor with most en- 
ergy and devotion? They are wealth, position, and security 
of place and occupation,—these three. 

The profession of the school-teacher promises neither wealth 
nor position. It can only offer a useful and respectable occu- 
pation, affording a very moderate competence, but with only a 
Precarious tenure, Can anybody doubt that the insecurity at- 
taching to the position of a public school-teacher deters many 
persons of ability from entering upon the profession, and is 
one reason why others of superior powers serve only a shorter 
or longer apprenticeship, and then abandon the work for some 
other calling ? It is notorious that young men of good schol- 
arship and of intellectual promise will sooner accept positions 
at lower salaries in endowed institutions governed by trustees 
than similar places in public schools. 

But itis not solely the absolute insecurity of the tenure of 
* public school-teacher that affects many minds, A small de- 
gree of uncertainty annually recurring is sufficient to cause an 
uncomfortable and depressing anxiety. 

Then, aside from all feelings of insecurity and doubt, an- 
nual election is felt by many teachers to be an annual humilia- 
tion, The practice of annual election, if I am not mistaken, 
isa pernicious, modern innovation, Teachers formerly were 
nO more subject to annual election than clergymen were, and 
ou now. They served during efficiency and good behavior. 
: 8 discrimination against teachers is felt as reflecting to their 
; ‘credit, as anomalous, and totally against the spirit and ten- 

®ncy of the times, We see at this very time the two great 
_ that divide the nation politically vieing with each other, 
Coubtless in all sincerity and earnestness, in securing in the 
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administration of the government the establishing of the very 
principle for which we are contending,—a secure tenure of 
place during satisfactory service. 

Now if this objection on the part of teachers were merely 
one of feeling, it ought to be respected. I do not say that it 
would be a compel'ing reason for a change of the law at which 
they chafe, but it ought then to be apparent that some decided 
public advantage is gained under the present statute. But the 
objection of teachers is not a mere sentimental one. Through 
annual elections they are very often exposed to attacks from 
personal pique and petty malice and political partizanship, I 
freely admit that these attacks are often not fatal; but if they 
do not kill, they wound. They often, in fact, injure, if they 
do not undermine, a teacher’s influence and authority. I 
speak of what I know, of what my own eyes have seen. Par- 
don a reference to my own. 

It was my privilege to serve three years as a member of the 
Boston School Committee, and in that capacity I saw illus- 
trated only too amply all that I have said. I have seen a man 
elected to one of the highest and most responsible positions 
under the school board whose only conspicuous qualification 
was his political faith. I have seen a master who had the rep- 
utation of being one of the best in the city,—a man against 
whom not a word was said in the secret session for the election 
of the heads of schools, come within a single vote of losing his 
election. This raid, I understood at the time, was organized 
by one member who had, or thought he had, some persona! 
grievance. I have seen one of our ablest head-masters con- 
fronted for successive years by a considerable adverse vote, the 
secret of which he could never fathom. It is true that in this 
city the election of principals is held with closed doors. But 
not uafrequently, if not regularly, the public,—inclading, of 
course, a man’s assistants and pupils,—is accurately informed, 
the next morning, how nearly A or B. came to losing his elec- 
tion, or how many votes he had to spare. The results of the 
balloting are naturally taken by the unthinking public as a 
kind of test and gage of merit. Teachers come to be virtually 
classed as strong or weak, according to the proportion that 


they get of the entire vote. Could anything be more unjust 
or absurd? I insist that this is to humiliate and degrade 
teachers and to] repel the timid, sensitive, and proud-spirited, 
who are sometimes most gifted and admirable persons, from 
entering the profession of public school instructor. It is in 
your power to roll away one stone of obstruction. It is in 
your power to add something of dignity and attractiveness to 
an occupation which vitally concerns the public weal. Mate- 
rial progress is advancing as never before in the history of the 
race. Is education keeping pace with it? Who will dare to 
assert that itis? And if it is not, what is the reason? I will 
tell you. It is because far too little of the highest culture and 
intellect and energy are won to the service of education. Shall 
it be so in the time to come? If it does not lie with you legis- 
lators to determine, you can at least affect the result. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Colored Man and Education.—The following is an ex- 
tract from a sermon by Rev. A. D. Mayo, preached in Music 
Hall, New Orleans, March 1: 

‘ Next to this, and a part of it, this Exposition porns the 
true American idea: That the laboring man shall be given 
every American chance, and that there shall be no respect of 
persons in this training for intelligent work. So, for the first 
time, the American colored citizen has been invited to come 
up and show what he has done. He canaot show the best of 
it, for he has been at work the last twenty years largely in the 
old, unskilled way. Yet he has done a good man’s work, with- 
out which no southern state would be what it is here to-day. 
He has multiplied himself to 6,000,000, lived better every year, 
and comes here holding his big pocketbook, stuffed with $100,- 
000,000 of the national currency, the savings of his first gener- 
ation of freedom. And here he shows us some of his efforts 
in skilled labor and in invention. Iam not surprised, for I 
have been among our superior colored youth for five years 
past, and know what they are doing, what they can do, and 
what they are going to do for the uplifting of the South in the 
next fifty years. If any man tells me the colored American 
cannot be educated up to an intelligent, industrious, and worthy 
citizenship, in the words of Gov. Thompson of South Caro- 
lina: ‘If he cannot, he will be the first man in the world who 
has failed to respond to education.’ He is here to-day with 
his response, So I am not concerned to discuss his fature 
with any man who is indulging in gloomy predictions concern- 
ing it. To all such arguments, however ingenious, I simply 
reply: Let the people of the United States do just what this 
Exposition has done, — give him the fundamental American 
chance, all the schooling he can thoroughly use; a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work; justice and protection before the 
law; respect and consideration, according to his character, in- 
telligence, and real success in life,—and he will have no favors 
to ask of anybody in half a century from to-day.” 


— Of Robert C. Winthrep, the Boston correspondent of the 


Hartford (Conn.) Courant says: 

‘* There is something pathetic in the reference he makes to 
the difference in his personal vigor at the times of his first and 
his second Washington oration, and it is increased by the illness 
which prevented him from delivering the latter. At the earlier 
period Mr. Winthrop was one of the most elegant specimens of 
dignified and scholarly manhood that the state has ever pro- 
duced. He had not the imposing front of Wesbter, and of no 
man that I ever saw could it be said that he had; but he tow- 
ered above Wendell Phillips in stature, was as elegant as Ever- 
ett, and more graceful than Choate. He was then speaker of 
the National House of Representatives, and old habitués of the 
capitol said cf him that the house had seen no such speaker 
since the days of Henry Clay. Mr. Winthrop’s first Washing- 
ton oration had at least one paneer which has gone into na- 
tional patriotic literature, to be almost as familiar as the best 


words of Webster himself.’’ 


— At the last meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, measures were taken to establish a school of Sci- 
ence and Pedagogy. Its first session will be held at Sweet 


Springs immediately after the next meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation. For this session the services of the following lectur- 
ers have been secured: Prest. S. S. Laws, of the State Univer- 
sity, “‘ Mental Science.”’ Prest. J. Baldwin, of Sam Houston 
Normal Institute, “‘ Ped cs.”’ Prof, C. M. Woodward, of 
Washington University, ‘* Mechanics and Physics.” Prof. T. 
Berry Smith, of Pritchett School Institute, ‘‘ Chemistry.” 
Prof. S. H. Trowbridge, Glasgow, ‘‘ Geology.’’ The services 
of others will be engaged in due time. 


— The University of London has recently, for the first time, 
given the title of Doctor and Master of Arts to a lady. Sev- 
eral hundred women are already matriculated, and last year 
120 entered the examinations. fty were created “‘ Bachelors 
of Art,” eight ‘‘ Bachelors of Science,” and three “ Bachelors 
of Medicine,’”’” Now one has secured the doctor’s degree. 


— It is estimated that in England one msn in every 5,000 
takes a college course; in Scotland, one in 615; in Germany, 
one in 213; in the United States, one in 2,000, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—- The Centary Oo, have ready The Ccntury Magasine for April, also 
the St. Nicholas. Price of The Century, $4 00 per year; single poe A 35 
cents. Price of St. Nicholas $3.00 per year; single numbers 25 cents. 
In The Century Admiral David D. Porter contributes to the War Series 
a stri*ing paper on ‘* The Opening of the Lower Mississippi.”” He writes 
from a knowledge of the secret history of the campaign, and has made 
graphic descriptions of the many stirring incidents which befel the fleet 
nits memorable battle with Forts Jackson and St. Philip. George W. 
Cable, in a brief arti.le, gives a spirited description, from personal ob- 
servation, of “ New Orleans before the Capture.” eodore Roosevelt 
contributes a paper on “ Phases of State lation,’’ A reply to Mr. 
Cable's recent paper on ‘‘The Freedman’s Case in ulty,” is contrib- 
uted by Henry W. Grady, of the “ Atlanta Constitution,” who writes 
under the suggestive title ‘In Plain B.ack and White,” ‘A Florentine 
Mosaic,’’ Mr. Howell’s second illustrated paper on Florence, is the open- 
ing article in the magazine, a reproduction of Mr. Pennell’s etching of 
the Ponte Vecchio being the frontispiece. Eugene V. Smalley describes 
his journey “From Puget Sound to the wd Columbia.” Dr. Edward 

ieston’s ‘* Colonists at Home "’ is one of the most popular of bis series 
on life in the Colonies. The fiction of the number includes the sixth part 
of “ The Rise of Silas Lapham,” by Mr. Howells; the third part of “ The 
Bostoniana,’”’ by Hen: ames; and a humorous short story by Colonel 
Richard Malcolm Johnaten, entitled '‘The Meditations of Mr. Archie 
Kittrell," accompanied by charactersketches by E. W. Kemble. The 
oetry of the number is contributed by Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), Mrs. 
uiseé Chandler Moulton, Anne R, Aldrich, and C. H. Crandall; and in 

“ Bric-é Brac,” by Frank D. Sherman, Miss Alice Trumbull Learned 
Margaret Vandegrift, and others, 


— The Leonard Scott Seeeeing Co, 1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
have ready The Fortnightly Rev or March, 1885, and also The Con- 
temporary Review for March, 1885. The following are the contents of 
The Fortnightly Review: “The Coming Land Bill,” by ©. A. Fyffe; 
** Radical Theorists on Land,”’ the Lord Stanley of Alderly; *‘ Geor, 
Eliot’s Life,” by Frederick Harrison; “ Organic Nature’s Riddle,” by 
George Mivart; The Problem of Empire: (1) ‘‘ Imperial Federation,” by 
J. A. Farrer; (2) “The Federation League,” by Arthur Mills; ‘ Squires, 
Spires, and Mires,” by the Rev. W. Bury; Eogland’s Piece in India : (1) 
An Indian Thersites,” by Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C 8. I.; (2) “ Ideas about 
India;"’ (3) “The Future of Self Government,’ by Wilfrid Scawin 
Blunt; ‘ Tasso,” by Schutz Wilson; “The Bank of England,” by Henry 
May; Home and Foreign Affairs, 
he Contemporary has Mahdi and British India,” 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart.; “ The anization of meng by Gold- 
win Smith; ‘‘ Amiel’s Journal,” by nche Leppington; ‘‘ The Shipping 
Commission Viewed from the Forecastile,”” . Clark Rastell; 
Eliot,” by Richard H. Hutton: “ Professor Drummond’s New Scientific 
Gospel,’”’ by R. A. Watson; “‘ Native Faiths in the Himalayah,’’ by Chas. 
F. Oldham; “ The Suffrage for Women,”’ by Emily Pfeiffer; Contempo. 
rary Records : History of Religions,’’ by Principal Fairbairn; (2) 
 Bielogy,”’ by W. H. Dallinger, F.R.5.; (3) General Literature, 


— The Popular Science Monthly for April, 1885 : in “ The Character and - 
Discipline of Political Economy,” Professor Laurence Laughlin, of Har- 
vard University, exhibits the study named as a valuable educational fac- 
tor. In a first paper on “ The Nervous System and Consciousness,”’ Pro- 
fessor W. R. Benedict, with the aid of illustrations, describes the struc- 
tures of the nervous system and lays the foundation for a discussion of its 
relations to consciousness. Dr, Frans Boas,a German Arctic explorer, 
furnishes an interesting sketch of life on Cumberland Sound, and of the 
Eequimaux who visit or dwell upon its shores, with some of their super- 
stitions. The Count Goblet d’Alviella, of the University of Brussels, dis- 
cusses “The Religious Value of the Unknowable.” Judge Gorham D. 
Williams discusses ‘‘ Liquor Legislation.’’ Other articles are those of 
Dr. Von Pettenkofer, on the Modes of pe ape re of Cholera; of Mr. 
Fernald, on “ Aristotle asa Zodlogist,’’ dealing chiefly with his mistakes ; 
of Mr. Allen Pringle, on “ Apiculture:”’ of Charles Morris, on the 
“ Structure and Division of the Organic Cell;”’ of Mr. Edis, on the “ In- 
ternal Arrangement of Town.Houses;’’ and Mattieu Williams, “ Chemis- 
try of Cookery” paper on “The Wear and Tear of the Body.” A por- 
trait and a sketch are given of Professor John Trowbridge, of Harvard 
New York: D. Appleton & Oo. 650 cents a number; 

.00 a year. 


— The St. Nicholas with a frontispiece illustration, by W. 8t. 
John Harper, of “ The Gilded Boy,” a true story of a Florentine pageant 
in 1492. In the “‘ Historic Girls” series E. 8. Brooks tells the story of the 
girlhood of “ Zenobia of Paimyra.’’ Lieut. Schwatka tells, In “ Children 
of the Cold,” of some of the popular games of the Eskimo; while Charles 
Barnard, in ‘* The Boys’ Club,” relates how some little ‘New York sav- 
ages, that have been caught and tamed, amuse themselves in a fine club- 
house. Another “ Ready for Business” paper discusses the chances for 
young men fn the field of practical chemistry; and E. P. Roe, in an inter- 
esting installment of “Driven Back to Eden.” contributes some sound 
and timely advice to young tillers of the soil. J.T. Trewbridge’s serial, 
** His One Fault,”’ goes b yf on. Of the many other features of the 
number, a few are: a beautiful double-page picture called “ r Morn- 
ing;’’ the story of a mining-camp pussy, entitled ‘* The Conscientious 
Cat ;”’ a poem by Celia Thaxter; one by Margaret Johnston, illustrated 
by Jessie McDermott ; and another, calied “‘ Who's Afraid in the Dark?” 
with a full-page picture by R. B. Birch. What will greatly interest many 
readers is the announcement of the names of the winners in the prize- | 
story contest for girls. 


— The Wide Awake for April,—published by D. Lothrop & Co,, Boston; 
price $3.00 a year, single copies cents,— has a harbinger frontispiece 
suggestive of spring and new grass and Ss oh ee itis drawn by 
Lungren, and accompanies ‘‘ The Season That is Coming,” a pretty poem 
by Mrs Butts. It hasalsoa beautiful Easter poem, by Sarah Prescott 
Kellogg. The short stories are “‘ Polly and Dolly,’’ by Rose Terry Cooke, 
‘* Jap,” by Ellen Olney Kirk, “‘ Footprints in the Snow,” an English 
story by an English writer, Miss Fursdon, and “ The Rich Man of the 
Monntains,” by Helen Sweet. She illustrated article is by Mrs, Cather— 
wood, and concerns “‘The Gypsies.’’ Yan Phon Lee’s When I wasa 
Boy in China,” gives an interesting chapter entitled “ Girls of my Acquain- 
tance.” Inthe Chautauqua Readings, Rose Kingsley in the Westmins- 
ter Abbey series gives the history of the beautiful and famous “ Cradle 
Tomb;” ward Everett Hale writes about Bayard ; Mrs. Whitman of 
her art series ; and Mrs, Fremont a delightful 
* Souvenir ”’ of Mrs, Madison, the wife of President , and of Mrs... 
Alexander Hamilton. 


— The — (1885) number of Cassell’s Family Magazine,— price 15 
cents monthly, $1.50 a year; published by Cassell & Co., 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York,— contains “‘A Diamond in the Rough,’’ by Alice 
O’ Hanlon, and “ Sweet Christabel,”’ by Arabella M. Hopkinson. Besides 
these serials this magazine publishes by way of fiction, this month, a story 
in three sbort chapters. “‘ How She Saved him;” “ Frank de Vaud,a 
atory of Swiss Life; and‘ An Old Maid’s Friends.” Articles of a more 

ractical nature tell us “ How American Bread in Made;”’ “ The Road to 

he Giant’s Canseway;” ‘* Wild Birds in London;” ‘“‘ Work in the Gar- 
den;” “ What to Wear.” Other articles of interest in this number are a 
review of Julian Hawthorne’s “ Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife,” 
“The Bugle Calls of the English Army,’’ and “ The Body’s Invisible 
Enemies,” a discussion of germs of disease, by the Family Doctor; ‘“ The 
Gatherer "’ is as usual filled with accounts of the latest inventions. Illus- 
trations abound in this number. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for April, 1885, has for its chief articles, 
«Glimpses of Peking,” by C. F. rdon Camming; a paper by Charles 
Morris, summarizing the results of the investigations carried on by the 


London “ Society for Psychic Research;’’ a descriptive and historical ac- 
count of Buffalo, under the title of Studies in a Lake Port,” by ©. B. 


| 
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Todd; asecond paper on the New Orleans Exposition, by Edward C. 
Bruce; and a history of “ The Confederate Flag,” by Frank G. Carpenter. 
There are several short stories, among which ** Herkbeim,” by W. W. 
Crane, gives an original and realistic picture of life and manners among 
the Pennsylvania Germans. The two serials, ‘On this Side.” and “ Au- 
rora,” maintain their interest. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
publishers. Price $3.00 per year; single numbers, 25 cents. 


— The Quiver for April, published by Cassell & Co., New York city, ut 
$150 per year, 15 cents a single number, contains a very valuable cle 
by Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of New York, entitled “ rve Force in 

aracter.”” “ Secret Faults” is the subject of a paper by the Rev. Geo. 
Hill, in which we are urged to discover our secret faults and correct them. 
The Rev. Gordon Calthrop writes of “ The Best Place to Hide the Bible 
In,” which place the reader will not be long in guessing. Professor 
Blaikie continues his far reaching “ Bi-Centenary Sketches,” showing 


us France in 1685. Dean Plamtre has a paper on living to ourselves, 
which is worth reading and acting upon. The fiction in The Quiver grows 
better with each number. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


hoo! officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
sated to cand all items of news that will be of local or genera! inter- 
est. School catalognes, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. eep 
THRE JOURNAL posted qith all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The fifth annual meeting of Bristol Co. Association of 
School Committees and Superintendents was held in the 
school committee rooms, City Hall, Fall River, on Thursday. 
March 26 

Discussion was opened upon the question, ‘‘ To what extent 


tic Review for April, of which I. K. Fank. D.D., is editor, | gh on!d teachers be governed by a prescribed couree of study ?”’ 


— The Homile 

is fall of valuable articles. Dra. Ludlow, Schaff, Duryea, Spear, Pier- 
son, Chambers, and Prof. Fisher contribute to the Review Section. The 
fiermonic Section has papers by Drs Bacon, Duffield, Day, Ludlow, and 
Revs. Kelly, Walker, and others. The Editorial Section treats of timely 
topics in an able manner. Al! interested in the discussion of religious 
matters, in sermonic literature, and the pract'cal issues of life, will 
greatly enjoy this monthly megazine. Pablished by Funk & Wagualis, 10 
and 12 Dey St., New York City; price $3.00 per year, single numbers 
30 cents 

Review for April is ready; edited by Allen 


— The North 
yette Place, New York City; 


American 

Thorn‘yke Rice, and published at 30 
price $5.00 a year, single numbers 50 cents. The articles are A Study 
of Prison Management,’’ by Charles Dadlev Warner; ‘‘ The Law's Delay,” 
by Chief Justice T. F. Hayes; ‘‘ Free Thought in America,” Robert 
Buchanan; “ Characteristics In Persian Poetry;"’ “The Agricultura! 
Crises in land,” by William E. Bear; “ How to Reform English Spell- 
ing,” Prof. T. W. Haut; ‘‘ The Army of the Discontented,” by T. V. Pon- 
derly; and Comments. 

— The Woman's Journal, Boston, Mass., is the only weekly paper east 
of the Rocky Mountains devoted to Woman Suffrage, and to the work, 
wages, and education of women. It is an ei bt-page weekly, edited by 
Lacy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, and Alice Stone Blackwell; with Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A Livermore and others as occasional contribu 
tors. It reports the progress of the work everywhere. Besides the special 
subjects of which it treate, it has always a story, a children’s column, and 
poetry. Specimen copies sent free. 


GOOD WORDS. 


—‘*I read the successive issues of your paper with increased 
interest. I trust that the next decade will be even more favor- 
able for it than has been its first decade.’ —J. C. Cutrsr, 
Yokohama, Japan, Feb. 6, 1885. 


— “I have had occasion recently to look over complete files 
of THe JOURNAL, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 
and I have been surprised and gratified at the richness of their 
contents They seem to me to cover the entire field of educa- 
tion. I find them very helpful personally and in my school- 
work.” —T. J. Moreau, Providence, R. I. 


— ‘*Among a large number of school journals and educa- 
tional papers taken covjointly by my teachers and myself, 
none receive so cordial a welcome as the three from your pub- 
lishing house. We all agree that for general school work the 
New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is far ahead of any 
other publication of the kind. I was especially attracted by two 
recent articles,—one by C. W. Tufts, of this state, on ‘‘ High 
Schools.”” A number of points will, I am sure, be felt and 
appreciated by the intelligent teachers of this region. The 
other was an editorial headed ‘Tell your Experience,’ ’’—C, 
M. BARDWELL, Marengo, Ill. 


— “Since October, 1881, I have received THz JouRNAL 
very regularly, also the AMERICAN TEACHER. I have not 
missed one copy. I would express my heartiest thanks to 
you for sending THE JOURNAL and TEACHER 80 regularly. 
- « « Of all the educational papers that I read I think 
THe JouRNAL and TEACHER are the best. They are a great 
help to the teacher; in fact, I cannot see how a teacher can 
continue to bea teacher without them. Wishing you success 
and hoping that you will for many years continue to publish 
Tue JOURNAL and TEACHER, and make them brighter and 
more interesting and useful for the teacher.’’—Joun C. SENN, 
Fontenoy, Brown Co., Wis. 


by W W. Waterman, Supt of Schools, Taunton. The next 
paper upon * Cerebral-Physiology as applied to Education,” 
was by J. M. Aldrich, M.D, Fall River. This was followed 
by a discussion upon ‘' What should be the object aimed at in 
edacational processes ?’’ Geo. A. Shove, of D ghton, reading 
apaper. ‘Should teachers make monthly or frequent reports 
to School Committees and parents ?’’ was opened by Supt. 
E4son, of Attleboro’. A report of Committee on Course of 
Study followed. 

Secretary Dickinson and Agent Walton, of the State Board 
of Education were present and took part in the discussions. 
There was a full, interesting, and profitable meeting. William 
Connell was re-elected president. Eleven towns were repre- 
sented by committees and superintendents. 

Dr. Waterman’s report anticipated the speedy establishment 
of a truant-school for Bristol County alone, or for several 
counties united with Bristol. 

Mr. Harrington, speaking for New Bedford, said an average 
of twenty truants would be sent from that city. The duty of 
town and city was to unite to secure a good school. The de- 
mand of the children is for home inflaences. They need in- 
dustrial training. Statute education requires only books; 
truants hate books. 

A resolution was passed unanimously, that it is the sense of 
Bristol County School Committee Association that a training- 
school for the county should be immediately established by 
the County Committee, in accordance with the petition from 
more than three of the towns of the county. 

Mr. Aldrich enforced the necessity for uniting physical with 
mental labor. 

Mr. Shove of Dighton, thought that the three cities should 
pay for the school, as few or no children would be sent from 
the town,— from his town, not one. 

Mr. Dickinson reminded the gentleman that there would be 
no expense after the establishment, unl+ss the town had tru- 
ants. He described the Lawrence school, showing its influence 
upon school education and upon industry, naming the kinds 
of occupations. The earnings were $1,200 last year. It was 
hopefal to see school committees eng sging in this enterprise. 

Mayor Cummings of Fall River objected to large schools, 
and remoteness from home; thought a city school better for 
Fall River. One in a hundred of the children has a tendency 
to become a criminal; this one contaminates all the rest. 
Ninety to one hundred truants are of irregular habits, not 
criminal. One bad boy contaminates all, 

Mr. Harringion said that parental influences were not good 
in the majority of cases of truants; if they were, the truants 
would not exist. 

Several questions raised relating to probable number, mode 
of control, expense of school, etc , were spoken to by Jas. C. 
Briggs, New Bedford; William H. Pierce, Fall River; A. W. 
Edson, Attleboro’; Mr. Walton, and others. 


— It is understood that at the close of the present school 
year, Mr. Caleb Emery, master of the Charlestown High School, 
will retire, and that Mr. John O. Norris, master of the East 
Boston High School, will be transferred toCharlestown. Con. 
cerning Mr. Norris’s successor nothing definite can yet be said. 
Mr. Emery was the first master of the Charlestown High 


School, which was established in 1848, He left the school 


after a service of a few years, but returned upward of twenty 
years ago, and has ever since remained at itshead. Not one 
of the hundreds of boys and girls who have passed through the 
school during this period has failed to receive the impress of 
his high character; and his retirement, well earned though it 
has been by a long life of conscientious work, will cause gen- 
eral regret among bis old pupils and the people of Charlestown, 


— Over one hundred women are serving on school boards 
in Massachusetts this year. It is evident the voters of the 
state believe a woman knows something about managing 
schools. Many of these ladies are among the most valuable 
members of the committees. 

— The eighteenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Classical and High School Teachers wiil be held 
in Boston, in the rooms of the Latin School, Warren Avenue, 
on Friday and Saturday, April 10 and 11, 1885, at 9 30 a. m. 
Subjects for discussion: 

Friday Morning.—Development of the Scientific Spirit; C. W. Parmen- 
ter, High School, Waltham. Science Instruction in High Schools; Geo. 
H, Martin, Agent Mass. Board of Education. The Relation of the Pre- 
paratory Schools to the Question of a Modern Language equivalent for 
the Greek required for admission to College; Chas. E. Fe Tuft’s College. 

Friday Afternoon.—Latin in Coun igh Schools; Hiram Tuell, High 
School, Milton; Wm. L. Eaton, High School,Concord, The Chief Object 
in Translating; J.B Bewall, Thayer Academy, Braintree. Short papers: 
1. Our Industrial Exhibition; H. W Lall, High School, Milford. 2. 
Reading Greek at Sight; B. I. Fisk. Latin School, Boston. 3 Nunc: nun 
tis; E. H. Cutler, igh School, Newton, 4. Notes on Harpers’ Latin 
Lexicon, W. C. Collar, Latin School, Roxbury. 

Saturday Morning.—Business meeting. he ge ee in English for the 
High School, Miss Clara Bancroft, High School, Cambridge. The Study 
of Authors; Alfred 8. Roe, h School, Worcester, Relation of the 
Preparatory School to the College and University; Miss Helen Magill, 
Howard Collegiate Institute, West Bridgewater. 

F. A. HILL, h School, Chelsea, President. 

W. F. Braprory, High School, Cambridge, Rec. Secretary. 


CONNECTIOUT. 


— There will be an exhibition of the Dwight School, New 
Haven, on bene, 4 April 7, 1885, between 9 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
This exhibition will prove highly creditable and satisfactory. 

— The corporation of Yale College has appointed a commit- 
tee from its number, consisting of Messrs. F. J. Kingsbury, W. 
W. Phelps, and T. G. Bennett, to make a prospectus of the 
needs of the college as to funds and buildings, and also with a 
view to expanding the institution into a fail university. Mr. 
M. Dwight Collyer of New York has been asked to serve on 
the committee. The prospectus will be sent to the alumni of 
the college. 


InDIANA.—Supt. Baldwin of Rushville recently dramatized 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster, and gave it as a public entertain- 
ment. The proceeds, upward of $100, will be devoted to the 
public library that Supt. Baldwin’s energy has founded.—— 
Prof, Geo. A. Chase, late principal of the Louisville Female 
High School, and for a a well known teacher of our 
state, died at his home in Louisville on Dec. 25 ——S. S. Parr, 
formerly of the State Normal Faculty, but in recent years ed- 
itor of the Minnesota educational journal, has been elected pro- 
fessor of Didactics in De Pauw University ——There is talk of 
another *‘ normal school”’ in our state, and it ought to be one 
of the best of its kind if the report that Dr. Tingley is to be its 
head is true. It is to be located at Marion.——The Warsaw 
public schools held Longfellow exercises in each of the rooms, 
Feb. 27.——The public schools throughout the state are suffer- 
ing badly at present from the roller-skating craze.——Our 
Lilinois brethren have followed the lead of Indiana and organ- 
ized a Teachers’ Reading Circle at their late annual meeting. 


State Editor, D. W. Normal, Ii. 

ILLINoIs.—Lake View, adjoining Chicago on the north, has 
lost ite fine Township High School edifice by fire, nothing but 
the stone wa ls remaining. Architecturally it was one of the 
most sightly edifices in Chicago’s suburbs. The loss is about 
$18,000, which is in t part covered by insurance. In school 
circles throughout the state the Lake View High School, under 
the superintendency of Prof. Nightingale, has for years been 
regarded as a model in its line. 

At the last meeting of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation at Elgin, as reported by a writer in Intelligence, the 


EGINNING WITH PROTOPLASM, the author 


WANTED, 


proceeds to the vesicle that contains it, namely, the 

pliant cell, the structure of which, its growth and size, 

its by fusion, and its products, he presents in 

synthetical order. Next,in simiar progressive steps, 

he shows how the aggregation of cells produces tissues, 

then how the various tissuesso formed go to make up 

the organs which compose the body of the living plant 

As each topic is discussed, “ Practical Studies,’ meant 

tohelp the learner in seeing things for himself are ong: 

ges Lastiy, after describing the plant vith ail 

necessary details, he assumes it as a unit of classifica- 

tion, to which he devotes the lastchapter. The simpler 

and more easiiy understood forms are treated first ; 

; afterward those whose structures and functions are 
; more complex, 


Bessey’s Essentials 


By a young lady g-aduate of the *‘ Sarveur School 
of Languaages,’’ Boston, Mass , a situation to teach 
Prench anid German ‘byithe “ Natural Method.” 
Address, MADAM# MUtHLBACH, Prin. “ Sauvenr 
School of Languages,” 18 Pemberton 8q; or F. L. 
Goopuve, Ruseell 3q , W. Somerville, Mass. 


WANTED. 

A young lady wishes a situation in a public or private 
school, to teach the Natural Sciences, in September. 
Has had experience in teaching, and can furnish unex- 
ceptionable references as to character and ability. A 
pos!tion in or near Boston preferred. Address, stating 
work required and salary ot 

513 c -» Box 671, Malden, Mass. 


Stimpson Pencil 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
BP RAUGHTSMEN, and GENEBAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in eperation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely positive 
ia accomplishing its work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


By Prof. C. E. Bessey. 
12mo, 292 pp., (American Science Series). 
Briefer Course $1.35. 


em” Specimen copy sent to any teacher, postpaid, on 
receipt of 63 cts. : 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


THE CYCLOSTYLE, 


(Gestetner’s patent U. 8. A. Nov ‘82, 268009 ) 


2000 Permanent Facsimile Copies in Indelible Black Ink, 


OF ANY CIRCULAR WRITING, DRAWING, OR MUSIC. 


NO WASHING, NO MELTING. NO ELECTRICITY, NO GELATINE 
NO DAMPING, NO COPYING-PBEESS, NO CHEMICALS, or ANALINE, 


THEREFORE NO FADING OBR FINGER-STAINING, 


Indispensableito Teachers = School Officers in Preparing WrittenWork, Examination Papers, etc, 


THE CYCLOSTYLE is the latest device, and is bogey far ahead of the other various processes for pro- 
duciog manifold copies, It preserves the characteristic of the hand writing, the copies being in IL ACK. 
A circular printed with this process has all the appearance of a written letter. 


No.1, NOTE SIZE, $10 50, will print 8% x6 inches ; No. 2, LEGAL CAP 81ZE, $12.00, will print 
14 x9 inches ; No. 4, DOUBLE CAP SIZE, $18.00, will print 17% x 14 inches. : 4 


IMustrated Circular, with specimen of work, etc., mailed free upon application. Address. 
THE CYCLOSTYLE Co., 
103 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


PRICK, 85.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Jbs., s0 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and jwhich come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by °x- 
goats prepaid.% On orders from other States, we will rebate 

the purchaser one-half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 

To save C.0.D. charges, the money should in #ll cases be 
cont ty Order, express, or draft, with the 


Satisfaction guaranteed ; in ds,t 
be refunded, if not found perfectly tatisfactory mee mmohine can be veburned at our expense, and the money will 


[We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.]} 


Address GEORGE FROST & CO,, 
tw Send for circulars. 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


STATE AGENTS WANTED. 
Candidates of Ability 


WANTED, 
In a Southern Female College, two Jadies, — one to 

And experience in teaching with Laobratory work, who 

are especially qualified to teach,—1. The Natural 


teach painting, and one to teach vocal and instrumental 
music, Also a colored lady to teach the conmmon En- Sciences, M 

athematiecs, and Military Tactics; 2. The 
glish branches and vocal and instrumental music in a| Natural Sclences and ‘Mathematics ; 8. The ' Natural 
Haptist colored institution. Address Sciences with some other High School branches, — are 


in demand at this office. Apply immediately to 
WHITEHILL & WILLIAMS, Pe 
Hanover, N, 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Price, 15 Cents. 


It contains an outline of historical study from the 
first to the eighth century, inclusive. 

The work of each century stands distinctly by itself 
It is a guide to the books and maps to be used stu 
dente and teachers. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
ann 18 Hawley St , Boston, Masa. 


(OPPOSITE TH& POST-OFFICE.) . 5124 613 
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as made, by comparing the numberjof words and 
calcula the four schoo! readers of one of the best series pub- 
: hed with the number in a 24 page Chicago Saturday daily, 
. t the latter contained more than twice as much reading 
stter as the former, exclusive of the eight pages of advertise- 
= From this comparison it is readily seen that many 


ments. 
re in one or two days than they are willing to 
tee seating of thelr extending 


x years. No boy or girl can learn to read by read- 

five books, however thoroughly. 
yt the present session of the General Assembly, Southern 
Illinois asks, with reasonable — of obtaining, $170,000 to 
rebuild the Southern Normal, Five thousand copies of the 
pill asking for additional force in the work of county supervision 
have been printed, and copies may be obtained from State 
Supt. Raab. 


State Editor, On10N C. SooTt, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa —lowa Public School System is the title of a small 
ampblet issued from the department of public instruction, for 
free distribution at the World’s Fair, New Orleans.——The 
Normal and Scientific Teacher is 4 vigorous little publication 
from the academy at Wilton.——Supt. C C. Cory, of Pella 
schools, is a lover and teacher of music.——Five of the Ba- 
chanan Co, townships have purchased full sets of maps 
and charts. ——West Des Moines has two prosperous kinder- 
gartens. ——Over one hundred and a volumes were added 
to the Oskaloosa High Schoo! library during February ; it now 
numbers over 900 volumes.——The Oskaloosa High School 
Register, established over a year ago, and now in its second 
volume, is followed by the Lowa Falls School News and the 
Villisca [Zigh School Journal, and the West Des Moines High 
School Herald. ——Miss Erville Harris graduated last Jane 
from Oskaloosa College with high honors. Recently her 
body was brought from Indiana, where she died, to be buried 
from her alma mater. A bright light has gone out.——Supt. 
M. M. Gilchrist of Clay Co., Supt. J. J. Wilkinson of Kos- 
suth Co., and Supt H. D. Todd of Keokuk Co., each conducts 
a local educational journal supported by the teachers and 
school officers of the county. Much good work is thus be- 
ing done in acquainting all parties of their duties and pos- 
sibilities. 


Kansas.—At the State Association, next year, the plan of 
meeting in sections will be tried for half of each day. Arrange- 
ments will be made for an educational exhibit in the State 
House. The programs wiil be prepared to distribute among 
the summer institutes. A meeting of the State Art Assocla- 
tion will occur in connection with the State Teachers’ Associ- 
tion. ——Among the teachers at the last state association a 
club was formed for classical study.——Prest. Taylor, of the 
State Normal, went to New Orleans as one of the committee 
of fifty. ——A committee appointed by the state association in- 
vite the next meeting of the National Association to locate at 
Topeka. After the generous reception at Madison, last year, 
the association will, we trust, readily believe that other weat- 
ero towns Can secure a@ large attendance and accommodate all 
who come. ——Co, Supt. Klock has been chosen to the super- 
intendency of Emporia city schools, and Miss A. E. Dixon, of 
normal class of 1880, succeeds to the county work until next 
fal!’s election, ——Prest, Taylor of the State Normal and Supte. 
Fitzpatrick of Leavenworth and Tillotson of Topeka repre- 
sented Kansas at the New Orcleans gathering of teachers. —— 


Miss Addie Loomis, a teacher in the public schools of Marion, 
bas resigned on account of iI] health. 


LouIsIAna. — The graduating exercises of the Medical 
School at Tulane University will be held April 1. General 
Exton will deliver the annual address, A large class will re- 
ceive their diplomas. 


Micaigan.—The Hon. Edwin Willits, the efficient and suc- 
cessful principal of the State Normal School of Michigan, has 
accepted the presidency of the Agricultural College, and will 
move to Lansing at the close of the current school year. It is 
expected that the present legislature will appropriate means 
for the establishment of a technological department, in accord- 
ance with the original charter of the college ——A member of 
the Michigan Legislature is endeavoring to secure the passage 
of a bill prohibiting the teaching of any language except the 
English in the —s schools of the state. Some of the Ger- 
man societies have petitioned the law-makers to defeat the 
measure. ——-The abolishment of reesss has proved entirely 
satisfactory in the public schools of Houghton and Hancock 
—Sand moulding, in enography, has a place in the work of 
the Lansing schools. ——Under the management of Supt. How- 
ell the schools of that city have attained an enviable rank, and 
a committee from the State University will examine the hich 
school with reference to placing it on the list of ‘diploma 
schools,’’ whose graduates are admitted without examination. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 

MINNESOTA.— Supt. Kiehle has issued a circular to county 
school superintendents stating that under his instructions the 
contractor has revised the Introductory Geography and Geog- 
raphy of Minnesota combining them in a single volume, styled 
Niles's Elementary Geography. This is an excellent book, and 
is the only text-book in geography needed in our common 
schools.——State Supt. Kiehle has gone to New Orleans to 
attend the educational meetings to be held there. ——The state 
superintendent recommends a revision of the state text-books. 
The number of pupils enrolled in the schools of the state in 
1875 was 107,044; the number enrolled in 1884 was 223,209, an 
increase of more than 100 per cent. The amount of money 
raised in the state for educational purposes in 1884 was $2,350,- 
897 14; the assessed valuation of property the same year was 
ey Saat the rate in mills of school-money on valuation 
was 61. 


New Mexico —The University of New Mexico at Santa Fe 
has decided to open an [Indian Department. Contracts have 
been made with the United States Government, and an appro- 
priation has been made of $25 000 for the erection of buildings, 
to be built on 100 acres of land which has been donated by the 
oo of Santa Fe. This donation was brought about by the 

anta Fe Board of Trade. The American Missionary Associ- 
ation have engaged to faraish teachers and support them by 
an appropriation of $3,000. Rev. H. O Ladd, the president, 
has raised $25,000 for the institation since July last, 


On10.—Andrew J. Rickoff, Yonkers, N. Y., wages over in 
Cleveland on his way to New Orleans; 250 of his former 
teachers Called to pay their respects to the man who has given 
to the Cleveland schools their high rank. Tee invitation, 
Mr. Rickoff attended the teachers at the Cen Bailding, and 
was there greeted by Cleveland’s 550 teachers.——E. F. Moul- 


ton and Jobn E. Mooris have been engaged to conduct the 
Trumbull County Teachers’ Institute.——Col. D. F. DeWolf, 
ex Comr. of Common Schools, has emigrated to Georgia.—— 
John D Phillips, a veteran among Ohio teachers, has in bis 
room 125 pupils. Just how Mr. Phillips can manage a school 
of such proportions is a query not easily answered. A visitor 
says he does it ‘in his own quiet, inimitable way.’,——Jamea 
B. Irwin, of the publishing house of Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co., Cincinnati, died at hie home in Dayton, Feb. 12. itr. 
Irwin was once Supt. of the Dayton schools, and was for a 
number of years a county examiner of schools. ——R_ B. Marsb, 
Mt. Vernon, and Samuel Findley, Akron, have been engaged 
as instructors for the next Greene County Teachers’ Institute, 
to be held the week beginning March 30, 


Virernia —We greatly enjoyed a brief visit, recently, at 
the Norfolk Mission College. This school was opened on the 
Sist of Jan., 1883, as an experiment, under the charge of Rev. 
and Mrs, M. Clarke. It had an average daily attendance of 
over 200 colored pupils the first year, with a total enrollment 
of 445. The second year the enrollment was 777; average at- 
tendance 835 The third year has an enrollment of over 1 000, 
and an average attendance of over 600. The school building 
is a handsome brick structure, three stories high, and contains 
eight large school-rooms and a chapel, 40x90. The school is 
divided into four departments,—the primary, intermediate, 
grammar, and high school. The primary department com- 
prises about two-thirds of the school and numbers at least 700, 


and is conducted on the half-day system, one section comin 


in the morning and the other in the afternoon. A small 
charge of fifty cents a month is made for tuition. Taking in 
all the four departments, all the branches from the first reader 
to algebra are taught. This institution is under the care of 
the United Presbyterian Church, and is designed to furnish a 
liberal education to the colored people. The teachers are, 
Rev. M. Clarke, penetens Mrs. Kate W. Clarke, Mr. W. W. 
Grove, Miss Mary Kuhn, Miss Helen McLean, and Miss Ella 
Shaw, assistants. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The schools of Seattle are in a 
very prosperouscondition, We have an attendance of 1,160 pu- 
pils, which is an increase of 220 over last year. Recently [ 
made an entire change of program in the grammar department. 
Instead of taking charge of a room and instructing in all the 
branches, a teacher instructs in but one branch and passes 
from room to room,—one teacher for arithmetic, one for gram- 
mar, one for geography, and one for reading and spelling. 
Special work is the order of the day. Again: a pupil now 
comes in contact with four minds, in plsce of one by the old 
method. In assigning the branches to the teachers I consulted 
their preferences. How often you hear a teacher say, ‘I like 
this branch and hate that’’! The teacher that likes arithmetic 
and hates grammar [ have teach arithmetic from 9 00 o'clock 
to 4.90, giving grammar to the teacher that likes to teach that 
branch, 8S. INGRAHAM, 


— When you are asked to drink, my son, and have a 
half a mind to accept the invitation, remember this: If you 
had a whole mind, you wouldo’t.—Burlington Hawkeye. 

— A brilliant sophomore, speaking of the ocean cable, won- 
outs > ome the news transmitted through the salt water will 
be fres 


Just Published : Programme of “ The Saratoga Summer School.” 
large and influential schools, 


For Modern Languages, 


SEND FOR For Hlocution, ... 


Address, 


Union of three 


“STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N. Y. CITY,” New York. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PROGRAMME. W. N. HAILMANN, Supt. of Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teaching, 


ELOCUTION. 


Prot. GEO. W. BLISH, 
Founder and Proprietor of 


The Blish School of Elocution, 


BOSTON, 
Will accept engagements to deliver illustrative lectures 
on Reading as a Fine Art,” before State and County 
Conventions Address, TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYGIENE, 
NARCOTICS. 


First Lessons AND 
Hyaienx, with Special Reference to 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and other Narcotics. 
By Cuas, K. Minus, M.D. 


Approved by the Michigan State Board 
of Health and State Board of Education 
for use in all the schools in that State. 
Adopted by the Louisiania State Board 
of Education for exclusive use in 
all the schools of that State for four 
years. Adopted in hundreds of the best 
oeeks in all parts of the country. Just 
pe book for teachers preparing for exam- 
Prager It meets all the requirements of 
rod the subject. Do not 

ok on - 
ing thie, subject without ex 


Price, for Examination, 50 Cents. 
Please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO. 


4 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Circulars and Pricelist of 


Educational Portraits, 


to this Office. 


Pirates, 


The following extract from a letter from the well-known Author and Art- 
ist Parure Grnpert HAMERTON appeared in a recent number of the New York 
Publishers’ Weekly : 

“T saw by the advertisements in American pe 


t hold of ‘An Intellectual Life. 
ae be a benefit to all honest men, including American authors, 


be spared part of the rivalry produced by flooding the States 
with = pirated reprints. Yours very truly, P. G. HAaMERTON.”, 

To which I beg leave to reply as follows : 

Dear Str.—The above note evidently refers to me, as Iam the one pub- 
lisher who has reprinted the work referred to at a low price. Of course it 
warms the blood, a little, of an honest man, to have another honest man call 
himaknave. When discussion gets to that point, argument is cut off. I 
will, however, make a few points on my side of the case. 

First.—I am, and long have been, heartily in favor of giving authors the 
control of their productions upon their own terms, within the limits of the 
bounds of common sense —it would hardly be practicable for us to pay copy- 
right to Homer, and it may be an open question as to when Macaulay's heirs 
should cease to receive their tax; there is, of course, some limit ; honest 
** doctors disagree” as to points of equity, pte om i and the best meth- 

brin a ha future out of the evil present. 
iy Sealer owe of this country (and I believe the same is true of all 
countries) are not as you and other authors desire they should be. Evidently, 
too, it is quite as useless for authors to expect to get what they want with: 
out a CHANGE in the laws, as to hope to reach the result by calling pub- 
lishers bad names. Where is the common sense of characterizing me asa 
“pirate” because I multiply (within the bounds of law and of custom since 
the time of Cadmus) copies of your book from the copy I bought and 
paid for, more than in applying the same term to one who reads the book 
aloud toadozen friends, who consequently do not buy it—or more than apply- 
ing itto YOU for appropriating the language and thoughts of the patriarch 
Jos in one of your books without giving him any | ayment—you give 
“ eredit,”’ doubtless, to the authors whom you quote, but you give them no 
pay,—I give YOU credit, but no“ pay" I buy, till we are 
a change in the present unsatisf/actor, \ 
geri tase Grant once said, ‘‘ The best way to get rid of a bad law is 
to enforce it;’’ thatis my theory, and I shall continue to practice upon it; 
1 expect toaid in securing to you by “ enforcement” of the legitimate conse- 
quences of the present laws, what authors would never get by whining or 
growling. Some people give to my methods the credit of being, possibly, 
the largest single influence er is working in this country to bring about 
hange in the laws. 
certainly have their “ rights,’’ readers have some 
rights also, When I was a boy under fourteen years of age the good litera- 
ture accessible to me was limited, nearly, to Murray 8 English Reader, and 
Josephus’ Works. I do not pretend to be the reader's especial champion, 
but I DO look at the question of the * intellectual life’ for them from their 
standpoint as well as from that of the author—and it is amazing to me that 


ve sadly need a copyright 


AUTHORS, and 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


riodicals that a New York | #2 author of your high character, intellectual, humane and Christian (whose 


inspiring words ‘‘ The humblest subscriber to a mechanics’ institute has 
easier access to sound learning than had either Solomon or Aristotle,”’ I 
have placed before millions of readers)—that you should seem to take no 
pleasure in the fact that the best literature of the world has by my efforts 
been placed within the reach of millions to whom it was before unattainable; 
that I give to YOU an appreciative audience (far more appreciative than 
you find among your wealthy patrons) among tens of thousands, who with- 
out my efférts would never have known you. I say readers have rights as 
well as authors; what they are I will not discuss; I say, simply, let the laws 
be changed as authors demand; while Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Lamb are free to readers, any ‘‘ monopoly ” which living authors can secure 
upon their own writings will not seriously hurt readers—and, furthermore, 
folly in law-making, if foolish changes should be made, would be likely 
soon to work its own cure, in thisage of the printing press. 
Finally.—Hamerton’s “Intellectual Life’’ ought to sell by the hundred 
thousand—ought to sell a hundred where it has sold one by the methods of 
your approved publishers; when the “good time coming”’ is here, and 
authors can make their own terms with publishers and the public, perhaps 
you will give me a little credit and thanks for the LARGER audience you 
will then have because of my present ‘‘piracy.’’ Respectfully, Joun B. ALDEN. 


SOME “Pirate” PRIZES, 


In which the book-loving public are joyfully sharing. —100-page de- 

scriptive Catalogue sent free to any applicant. 

HAMERTON’S “THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE."’ Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 5O cents in cloth binding, $2.00 in Russia, gilt edges. 

ZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 8 vols., 426 illustrations. Re- 

from $36.00 to 88.00—cheaper edition, 85.00. 

RAWLINSON’S SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES. Reduced from 
$18 to 3. O00—in 3 vols., over 700 illustrations. 

IRVING'S WORKS. I six large volumes, price $4.00 — better 
edition than sold three years ago for 

SCOTT’S GREAT WOR Ferdinand and Isa uced from 
ey 47, to @2.00—in our fine illustrated edition in 2 vols.; cheap edition, 
1 vol., 81.25. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, complete in 5 vols., elegant cloth bind- 
ing, price only @3.75. 

SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS, complete in 12 vols., illustrated, 
only #7.00—printed from same plates as edition sold three years ago 
for $30.00. 

Books by Mail require 20 per cent. extrato prepay. Mention this paper, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P, O. Box 1227, 393 Pearl Street, New York 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
The New Departure in College Education. . . 
The Rescue of Greeley. 
Personal Traits of English Authors. 4 vols. 

Stories by American Authors. 12 vols. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, and Through the) 


Looking-Glass. 
The Heroes. Globe Readings. . 
The Care of Infants. . ° ° 
The History of English School of Art. 
The Hiatory of Flemish School of Art. 
History of France from Earliest Times to 1848, 8 vols. 
Life and Travel in India. 
Bibie Characters 


The Religion of Philosophy. . A 
oems. . . . . . 
The Seven Great Monarchies. 3 vols. Illus. 
Shakes 


rian Quotations. ° 
Easter Gleams. 
Lite We k Teachings 
nley’s Work, an 
History of the Present Tariff. . ° 
Our Superintendent. Chautauqua Text-Book. . 
Anabasis, BooksSand4 . 
Through Masai Land. . 
A Carpet Knight. . . . . , 
Walks in Rome. 
Walks in London. 2 vols. 
Discriminate. Parchment Series. . 
Manual of English Literature. 2 vols. ‘ 
Herodotus. BooksGand7. . 
Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


Warren Houghton, Mifflia & Co, Bost 


Xenophon Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 
Thomson Houghton, Miffia & Co, Boston 
Fieming “ “ 
Anderson Bretano Bros, N ¥ 


Hare Geo Routledge & Sons, N Y 


D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 
Harper & Bros, NY 
‘ 


Publisher. Price. 

McCosh Chas Scribner's Sons, N ¥ $ 16 

Sehley “ 3 00 

Mason “ “ gach 1 50 

“ “ “ “ set 6 00 

Tennell Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 50 

“ 30 

Cassell & Co, N ¥ 1 50 

Boston 1:00 
Humph Ginn, Heath & Co, D 1 

Guisst John B Alden, N ¥ 8 00 

Froude Chas. Scribner’s Sone, N ¥ 50 

Leonowens! Porter & Coates, Phila 2 50 

Mercer G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 200 

Perrin “ “ “ “ 4 00 

White, Stokes & Allen, N ¥ 20 

Rawlinson J B Alden, N ¥ 8 00 

Shartleff Capples, Upham & Co, Boston 35 

Skelding White, Stokes & Allen, N Y 1 60 

Oliver Cupples, Upham & Co, Bost 1 50 

Tau G utnam’s Sons, N ¥ 5 

Vincent Phillips Haunt, N ¥ = 

25 

00 

25 

75 

50 

50 

30 

00 

50 

00 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Wat AN Eminent Lecturer Sarp.— 
Prominent among gentlemen who have at- 
tained a national reputation is Mr. Edward 
L. Wilson, of Philadelphia, a natural artist, a 
superior and a fascinating 
speaker. winter he addresses large audi- 
ences, and in summer he gives illustrated lec- 
tures at the various camps of moral and relig- 
ious instruction throughout the country. 

In consequence of close application to his 
rofessionai duties Mr. Wilson became a con- 
rmed invalid. His absorbing labor con- 

nected with the Centennial 
Exhibition in 1876, when he had charge of over 
a hundred artists and workmen, first impaired 
his naturally strong constitution. 

To a representative of a city paper who 
called upon Mr. Wilson, he gave the following 
relation in regard to his loss of health and sub- 
sequent complete prostration: 

“ The strain on me had been too great. I went down, 


down, gradually; J became so that I could not 
8 more tham an hour or two im the course the 


gave me le, 
Bronchitis. One day,five or six years ago, a friend who 
Compoand Oxygen, 


laughed at the idea, for I had no faith that such athing 
could reach my case. But I consulted Dre Starkey 
& Palen at their office in Girard St., and concluded to 
give their Treatment a thorough trial. 

_ “In less than a month I began to feel a 


n lung power. g appetite returned, my est- 

sve organs disposed of all the food I gave: hem, 1 was as 
new. 


good as 
“TI have since engaged in my old with more | d 


than my former activity, and the — air, 
without any throat trouble. I attend without difficulty 
to the details of my large ph aphic business. Ican 
work as a gen thing about seventeen hours in a 
day, and my work seldom tires me. 


A “ Treatise on Compound gen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative nt, and 
a large record of — cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, sent 
Sree. Address Das. Stankey & PALEN, 1109 
and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


Tue agency of S heldon & Co., has been re- 
moved to No. 36 Bromfield Street. The loca- 
tion is a central one, within easy access of the 
Postoffice, Expresses, Hotels, and places of 
entertainment. A full supply of the publica- 
tions of Sheldon & Co., will be kept on hand, 
and all orders will be filled promptly. Warren 
P. Adams, Esq., the agent of Sheldon & Co. 
for New England, will be pleased to see his 
friends at his headquarters, and will explain 
the merits of the standard text-books of the 
house, and arrange for introductions. 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS., 
Norma ScHooL, 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass., June 4, 1881. 

Mr. J. A. Swasny,—Dear Sir : —The three 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
e have used several other 
kinds of slate surface, but find none equal to 
yours. I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 

Yours truly, A. G@. Borpen, Prin. 

— We refer with pleasure to persons in 
search of a competent lady teacher of French 
and German in the “‘ Natural Method,” to the 
advertisement appearing in our columns on 
page 220. Her superior knowledge and correct 
pronunciation of the above language would 
render her a valuable acquisition to any good 


school or college. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—The indigent students of Dartmouth re- 
ceive $5,000 yearly from the State of New 
Hampshire, 


— For 25 years I have been afflicted with 
Catarrh so that I have been contined to m 
room for two moaths at atime. I have tri 
all the humbugs in hopes of relief, but to no 
success, until I met with an old friend who had 
used Ely’s Cream Balm and advised me to try 
it. I procured a bottle to please him, and 
from the first application I found relief. It is 
the best remedy I have ever tried.—W. C. 
MATTHEWS, Justice of the Peace, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


— Canada’s 100 cheese factories produce 58,- 
000,000 pounds of cheese a year. 


— If you are suffering from a sense of ez- 
treme weariness, try one bottle of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It will cost you but ove dollar, and 
will do youincaleulable good. It will do away 


.| with that tired feeling and give you new life 


and energy. 


— The Cologne Gazette, Bismark’s official 
organ, has a daily circulation of 34,750. 


— Their Name is Legion. Legions of peo- 
le have had their lives made miserable b 
iles. This painfal difficulty is often indu 


change. | and always —— by Constipation. Kid- 


ney-Wort is the great remedy for all affections 
of this kind. It acts asa gentle cathartic, pro- 


labored.| motes a healthy action of the bowels, and 


sooths and heals the inflamed surfaces. It has 

cured hundreds of cases where all other reme- 

dies and applications have failed. Sold by all 
ruggists. 


— The aggregate trade of Canada in the year 
ending June 30 last, declined in value nearly 
$22,000,000. 


Soorr’s EMULSION oF PuRE Cop LIVER 
Or, is Remark- 
able as a Flesh Producer. The increase of 
flesh and strength is perceptible immediately 


after commencing to use the Emulsion. The 
Cod Liver Oil emulsified with the Hypophos- 
phites is most remarkable for its ‘healing, 
strengthening, and flesh-producing qualities, 


— Germany manufactured 187,000,000 cigar- 
ettes last year, and France 600,000,000. 


R@ Fitted ‘out for the Season. Dresses, 
cloaks, coats, stockings, and all garments can 
be colored successfully with the Diamond Dyes. 
Fashionable colors. Only 10c. at druggists 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— Less than seventy years ago death was the 
penalty for more than 200 crimes in England. 


ADVICE TO MoTHerRs. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
co ge relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle, 


— Better late than never to get a box of 
Esterbrook’s superior and standard steel pens. 
Are furnished in all the popular styles. 
Stationers have them. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
eee YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 


QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER. 
Four Series of Ruling. 


Neutral Tint or Fine White Paper. 
USED BY ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. 


PERFECT PENCIL TABLET. 
Five Sizes — Ruled or Plain. 
Stationers and Booksellers 


SELL 


THEM. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO., 


146, 148, 150 Centre Street, New York. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 


limear Series of Ci 


3, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their ree gop for 


word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now incinde all the Stan 
Classics, and free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo 


cal “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Olil-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Send for Circular. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, £. 4gt., 75 Hawley St., Boston. 


JUST FROM THE PRESS! 
Procisoly what i: wanted by everyone 
up Entertainments. Something for every — 
Children, Youths and Adults. 260 pages, 
dsomely Bound, $1.00. 


DIALOGUE 


HOEMAKER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL. 


“cmething for every form of Entertainment—PUBLIC 4 


RIVATEK, SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOL, HOLIDAYS, ANNI. 
VERSARIES, ete. Sold by all the leading Booksellers, or maii 


upon receiptoi price. Tho National School of Zlocution 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Publication Dep’t, Chas. C. Shoemaker, Manager, 


Something 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S GOMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meetin 


all progress 


g a want long experienced by 


ve teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES: 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


SIMPLE, SCIENTIFIC, 
Price in packages of fifty, 35 cts. postpaid 


PRACTICAL, SYSTEMAT 
J. ALLEN CROSBY, 3 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Ic, CHEAP. 


HAVE YOU READ 


OUR LIST OF 


SUHOOL - BOOKS WANTED ? 


And do you know that you can dispose 
of new or worn School Books, either for 
cash or in exchange for miscellaneous 
works, by standard and popular authors? 

Here is a chance for teachers and oth- 
ers who have books which are no longer 
of use to them, to obtain in their stead 
those which will be valuable for private 
or school libraries or as gift-books. 


Please call and examine our list. 
*,* Catalogues sent free on application. 


A. H. SKILLINGS & 00, 
36 Bromfield Street, 


512m BOSTON, MASS. 


Readings! wo. 24 Recitations! 
of Garrett's “100 Choice Selections” Series 
is now ready. Brimful of the latest and best things for 
ublic reading, lyceums, and home enjoyment, combining 
ntiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 
216 pages. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 
Club rates and full List of Contents free. 
P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED, 


SIX CANDIDATES 


For positions in the different grades of public schools in 
a large and populous city. Candidates must be ladies of 
culture, graduates from first-class normal schools, and 
successful teachers. Salaries good. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
513 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
a I_will take them in exchange for books zee may 
Please send me a list of those you wou 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
©. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
489 uz CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t forget our Educational Portraits. 


THE JOURNAL Educational Portraits will adorn the Schoolroom. 


Vol. XXI.—No. 14. 
= 
ache, which, when they came on suddenly, would ren ee 
der me powerless to think or act. My appetite became | 
{ 
better sleep. The strained, wearied feeling of 
from which I had long suffered departed, and with it 
| 
Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Woman’s Suffering and Relief. 


Those languid, tiresome sensations, causing 
ou to feel scarcely able to be on your feet; 
that constant drain that is taking from your 
system all its former elasticity, driving the 
hoo from your cheeks; that continual strain 
upon your vital forces, rendering you irritable 
and fretfal, can easily be removed by the use 
of that marvelous remedy, Hop Bitters. Irreg- 
ularities and obstructions of your system are 
relieved at once, while the special cause of 
periodical pain are permanently removed 
None receive so much benefit, and none are 80 
profoundly grateful, and show such an interest 
in recommending Hop Bitters, as women. 


A Postal Card Story. 


I was sfilicted with kidney and urinary 


Trouble— 

“ For twelve years! 

After trying all the doctors and patent medi- 
cines I could hear of, I used two bottles of 


Bitters ;” 
And I am perfectly cured. I keep it 
“All the time!”’ respectfully, B. F. Booth, 


Salisbury, Tenn.—May 4, 1883. 
BRADFORD, PA., May 8, 1775, 
It has cured me of several diseases, such as nervous. 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, etc. I 
have not seen a sick day ina year, since I took Hop 
Bitters. All my neighbors use them. 
Mas, FANNIE GREEN. 


$3,000 Lost. 

« 4 tour to Europe that cost me $3,000, did me less 
“ good than one bottle of Hop Bitters; they also cured 
« my wife of fifteen youre’ nervous weariness, sleep- 
leasness, and dyspeps R. M,, Auburn, N. ¥. 

So, BLOOMINGTON, O., May 1, ’79. 

Sras—I have been suffering ten years, and I tried 
your Hop Bitters, and it did me more good than all 
the doctors. Miss 8. 8. Boons, 


Baby Saved. 

We are so thankful to say that our nursing baby was 
permanently cured of a dangerous and protracted con- 
stipation and ieregenneey of the bowels by the use of 
Hop Bitters by its mother, which at the same time 
reatored her to perfect health and strength 

— The Parents, Rochester, N. Y. 


None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 
ose white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuft 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Tever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
‘‘Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

. Dr. R. N. Clark, 8o. Hero, Vt. 
‘Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”’ Br, C, M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

eit cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 


OUR NE SCHOOL AlDs are the best and cheapest 
schools in good aut system for conducting 
credit card 0 es order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
rant art 5,00 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
nen excelsior cards, price per set $1; set 60c. 
merit, credit, diplor ‘lant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 


Visiting, chris - 
hristinas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 


¢ per dozen, Large set samples We. If i 
hy sumiples send any amount you wish stating 
list. ‘Ss of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical De 
part- 
coi full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Ge entific Philosophical, and Mechanical 

urses; Modern Languages a specialty ; 
wee German, Spanish, and Italian, 
7 board in good families speaking 

; training. 
T 
erms moderate. 

SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 

m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


of Tas JOURNAL for the 
Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 
» "84 sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 
NEW- ENG, PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley 


an Adc«irens, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We invite the attention of our readers to 
the announcement of the Cyclostyle Co, 103 
Devonshire St., Boston, in this issue of Tux 
JOURNAL, on psge 200. This ingenious and 
practically useful device consists of a hard 
metallic surface fitted into a frame of polished 
walnut, over and about which there is fitted 
a similar frame of walnut, which can be re- 
moved, and which is held in place by a series 
of hooks on its four sides. The process of 
manipulating this new device is quite simple, 
and easily earned. The advantages which the 
Cyclostyle possesses over other processes for 
producing fac-simile copies are many. No 
washing, dampening, or melting is required ; 
nor is any electricity, chemicals, gelantine, or 
analine resorted to in its working. There is 
absolutely nothing about it to get out of order. 
It isin use in several of the departments of 
the U.S Government in Washington, D. C., 
and is superseding the various processes 
hitherto known far producing copies of circu- 
lars, examination papers, drawing, music, etc 
The process is simple, cleanly, and econom- 
ical, the material used in this process being less 
expensive than that required for any other. We 
are using the Cyclostyle and find that it is bet- 
ber adapted for copying purposes than anything 
we have ever found. Teachers and college 
officers needing many copies of examination 
and test questions, and other written work, will 
find this device worthy of their special atten- 
tion. Address the Cyclostyle Co., 103 Devyon- 
shire St., opposite the Post-office, Boston. 


ImporRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less many Ae the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Joun D. Bororr, of Z'mmerman, Ohio, 
has prepared and published ‘‘ Gems of 
Thought,’’ with sketches of their authors on 
ecards, convenient for use in schools. Price 
50 cents a set of 100 cards in neat box, or 
three sets for $1.00. Local agents wanted for 
their sale everywhere. Large commissions 
paid. These cards will be found very useful 
in making young people familiar with the 
great authors of literature. Teachers will find 
them valuable aids in interesting pupils in the 
best writers of English. 


Tue Saratoga Summer School promises to 
be the great convocation of the season for 
teachers. The school consists of a union of 
three inflaential and popular schools ; viz., 
Stern’s School of Languages, New York City ; 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
Philadelphia, Pa ; Kindergarten and Primary 
Teaching, La Porte, Ind. For complete cir- 
cular address, ‘‘Stern’s School of Languages 
of New York City,’’ 27 East 44th Street, New 
York, or J. H. Bechtel, Secretary, 1416 and 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. E. Avery, A.M., formerly of Schermer- 
horn’s Teachers’ Agency, has established the 
American School Bureau, at No 2 West 14th 
St., N. ¥., on the plan of free registration. 
He is well known in the business, and may 
safely venture to base the prosperity of his 
enterprise on the actual service he renders to 
teachers and schools, See Mr. Avery’s card 
under “* Teachers’ Agencies” in THE JOURNAL. 


B JO 


rinkeye, resultin 


I had a valuabic taken We. 
in blood poison. After nine months of doctoring 
despaired of acure. His right hind leg was as large #8 


a@ man’s body, and had on it 40 running sores. I used 
15 bottles of 8.8. 8., of 
red, and there have been no signs of a return. 
Jas. L. Ga. 
Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases ree. 
SwiFrt SPEcIFio Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga, 
or 159 W, 234 St., New York. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


38S Madisen Street, Chicago, Ill, 
EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, ALLENTOWN, PA. ; 
Pror. A. R, HoRNE, Manager (#d. Nat. Educator). 
All applicants in the Kast or West will have the advan- 


McPherson, Kan. 


THE USE 


of Iodoform or mercurials in the treat- 
ment of catarrh,— whether in the form of 


suppositories or ointments,—should be 
avoided, as they both are injurious and 
dangerous. Iodoform is easily detected 
by its offensive odor. The only reliable 
catarrh remedy on the market to-day is 
EBly’s Cream Balm, being free from all poi- 
sonous drugs. It has cured thousands of 
acute and chronic cases, where all other 
remedies have failed. A particle is ap- 
plied into each nostril; no pain; agree- 
able to use. Price fifty cents of druggists. 


being registered in both offices without extra 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
A teacher of Spanish and German for a Western O.1- 
lege. Work will begin next September. Salary $1000 
Allentown, Pa. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 
to $1200 Presbyterian preferred. 
Teachers desiring positions of any kind should send 
Teachers’ Agency 
{ntroduces to coll schools, and families superior 


AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN, 
EST TEACHERS 

promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 
WANTED, 
for our circulars. Address 
L. B, LANDIS, Manager, 
Penn. Educational Bureau, 
0 

good te nts. Call on or 
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DIRECTORY. RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
Leading Coll Preparatory Schools | 20 ss (1) 23 Square, New York. 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. . TEACHERS’ 
WESTERN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I. Department of Arts, four-years’ classical course. 
Degree A. B 


Ul. Towne Sclentific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineer 
ing, (d) Dynamical Engineering, (e) Architecture, lead- 
ing to B.S. and to technical degrees, P. ,C. (Practical 
Chemist), M. E., 0. E., E. M., Architect. 

Ill. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses iu Constitutional Law and Public Acministra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph.B. 

1V. Course in Philosophy, four years. English. 
Latin, French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, extended iastruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Year. 

V. Course in Music. Two-years’ graded course. 


Mus Bac 
+ Medical School. Three-years’ graded course, 
with optional fourth year. Degree M.D, 
Vil. Dental School. MTwo- years’ graded course, 
D D.S. 
Il. Veterinary School. Three- years’ graded course 
similar to Euro schools, Degree V.35 


Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea. 
diploma admits 


ture in these three schoo 
1X. Law School, Two years’ course; 
to reunsylvania Bar. Degree of LL. B. 
I. Biological School. 
tended laboratory work 
Secliool without examination. Special courses. 


Xl. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post graduate 


course in numerous subjects leading to degree Ph.D. 
In making inquiry please specify department‘ 
Rav. JESSE Y. BURK, Secretary, 
5I2q Univ. of Penn , West Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven 


Coll and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. Address the Hogistrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton, 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address th 
esident, or Prof. E. Rk. RUGGLES. 344 as 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
M Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
19, 1883. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute. 
Indiana. For catalogues address’ 
423 Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent 
Address CHAS, BRAGDON, pal, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUOL, estab 
cation and 


lished for the advancement of art edu 
training of teachers in all branches of,industrial draw 


wo-years’ course, with ex- 
Certificate admits to Medical 


WALKER, Prest. WELLS, Sec’y. | 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, 8a ntendents, Principals, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted In the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo, 


New Departure. 


A TEACHERS’ AGENCY that proposes to live by filling 
vacancies and charges no fee Want registration. 
5000 G0UD TEACHERS WANTED, to register now, 
free, for the coming season. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, N. ¥. 
R. E. AVERY, Manager, (lately in charge of Scher- 
merhorn’s Teachers’ Agency). 409 


Succrssrut Teaoners seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everett O. Fisx, 
Manager of Tur Boston Teacuens’ 
Agency, 18 Tremont Place, Boston. 


The Kastero Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

T. ROGERS, Manager, 
86 Bromfield 8t., Reom 4, Boston, Mess, 
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Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

“IT can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and courtesy ; should I ever need your as- 
sistance in the future, shall be glad to call on you.” 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’ 

D. F. DIMON, 
1613 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


ing. For circular and further particu apply at the 
1, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. | Teachers with desirable positions; 
= G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. | colleges with Professors and Tutors; 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
M AT For Both Sexes. 
E. H, Russet, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL 
The next term will begin 


on Wednesday t. 2, 1885. 
dress Miss ELLEN YDE, Prin, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATESR, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGan, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wusrvtmup, Mass. 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. BOoTT. 138 


catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEnN, A.M. 


Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 
Private Schools of every Grade with 
Competent Principals and Teachers; 
Cities and Towns with Supts.; 

Gives Parents information of the Best 
Schools; 

Rents and Sells School Property. 

The Spring, and even the Fall campaign now opens. 
Hence now is the time for all whe desire em- 
ployment or promotion, during 1885, to 
register. Calls for teachers of every grade of school 
and ~ of instruction come from the 
East, the West, the North, and the South,— from every 
State inthe Union. Circulars and forms of application 
sent free by 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley 8St., Boston. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCBOUL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 

Regalar course of study, 3 years. A Special 

vanced Course for 5 classes 

tor Circular or information, T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
. Address Gorr, R10z, & SMITH, Principals. 


The next school 
SUPERINTENDENTS. tna 


School Atiendance. Single copy, 20 


cents. Stamps taken. 
413 os 110 A 


lckory St., Sgringfield, Mass. 


BINDERS. 


for this Volume of THE JOURNAL, 


of students. Address, 


6 Charming Books FREE ! 


large ilinstraced 16- 64-column Literary and Family pa 
The Crieket on the i at 


by Anthon 


This great offer is made to introduce our pape 
Five subscriptions and five sets of the books will be sent for 


anteed nded. Add 
H. MOORE & OO. Perk, Place. New York: 


April 2, 1885. = 
ore 
“I have made application through three other 
agencies, but yours has already done me far more good 
than they all put together.”’ Joun 8. ZURI, 
| 
| 
= - 
| 
| 
AKIDNEY-WCR TE | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
= ~ 
aKiIDNEY-WORTH 
| 
| | 
i 
Stamps taken P Cu Velopes All pos id by 
Wy send a trial order. ving Pup visitng | 
| 
: A | 
| | a- 
Troon receipt ofonly Twenty-five Cents ¥ will send our 
| | 
— 
every subscriber we Will aiso send, roe and post-paid, 
Charming Books, each containing complete first-class novel 
| by « celebrated author, published in neat pamphlet form and 
from large, The titles are as 
llows : Dora Thorne, by author of*‘ Lord Lyune's Choice "; 
The Two Destinies, by Wilkie Collins; Parson Garland’s Daugh- 
ter, by Miss Mulock; » The Heir to Ashley, by Henry Wood ; 
Silas Marner, by George Eliot, and Cousin Hew 
wertisement will each receive, in addition to the p 
an elegant Solid Gold Chased Band Hing, in case, free. ; 
| 


— 
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HERBERT SPENCER’S 
Cyclopzedia of Social Facts. 


This comprehensive work, projected and edited by the greatest of living sociolo- 
gists, forms the true basis of social and political science. It furnishes the organized. 
systematic, tabulated data descriptive of seventy-two district communities of all 
orders and types, and in every stage of evolution. The work ison a new and 
original plan, and gives the pith and substance of many thousand standard volumes. 
It is invaluable for consultation, and should be in the library of every statesman, 
historian, economist, and politician, and is itself a library for the student of 
social affairs. 


In eight parts, folio, Price of first seven parts, $4.00 each; part eight (a double number), $7.00, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York for the use of every 
Teacher.in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes,—one for Primary and one for (irammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing th most approved method cf teaching every subject in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. it contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work th \n is to be found ip any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best ejucational authorities of the 
day, this book is a guide or an asststant to teachers evrrywhere. In graded and im ungraded schools it is equally 
indispensable. J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 CeparR Srreat, New Yoré City. 

PRIMARY MANUAL, . «¢ $1.00 | Both beoks sent to one address on receipt 
GBANMAR, . . . . of 82.00, 

I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instrnction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an inva!uable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 
to those jast nning the profession of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 


out the United States. THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal College, New York City. 
New York, July 2, 1884. 504 | sow 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00., HARPER & BROTHERS, 


st. LOUIS, i i New York, 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO....... § .25 PUBLISH 
CURDS NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS. Rolfe’s Shak 

GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... r 
WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLISA HISTORY....... Ole S espea e. 
HOLT2Z’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


Ga Catalogues sent on application. 4912z (5. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 


oth, 40 cents in 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxliey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1 10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescee’s L in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
enes’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 


J 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Log:c, ate 


COLLEGE SONGS, 


Of the American Colleges. 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 


Stewart's lessens in Kiem. Physics, . One is tempted to pronounce this the very best co! - 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 lection of songs extant. If not that, certainly none 
Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. better of the size exists. Mr. Waite, who has already 


compiled three College Song Books, condenses into 
this the cream of other collections, and has brought to- 
ether something that will be welcome in every house- 
ld, as in every college. 
Covent Gong pieces of American, French, German, 
or “ ” origin; nonsensical, comic, pathetic, 
musical, and all sparklingly bright. Price but 60 cts, 


MODERN SINGING METHODS; Their Use and Abuse, 


1542z 112 Fourth New York. 


TEACHERS 


out of employment, and all who 
are receiving less than Two 


’ rtant essay, 
Thousand Dollars a whe are siadying voice sitar, 
rice cents. 


will find it for their interest to 
correspond with 


E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


Publisher of Jounson’s CYOLOPEDIA and ATLAS, 


79 Milk St., Boston. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


Send for Lists of 
170 fine Chorals, An 

WEL®’ 3d (65 cents), and 
MASS of ST. CECELIA (65 cents); new works 
of great merit. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL. 


281 well selected Hymns and about half as a Ahern 
all appropriate and well fitted for Devotional Exercises 


in schools. Price 50 cts., $4.80 per dozen. 


tai 
EASTER, MUSIC 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN Mailed for the Retail Price. 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- SEND TO 


cation, A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 
Praug’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 
Prang’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary oe. 
y 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price listsj{MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Sp! 
Illustrated for Object-Teachin C 
Prang’s Color: FOF teachin 0 R T E R & 0 A T E & 
Ado n 00 
Manuf's of | Prang’s School Pencils, 14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP, 
Prang’s School Compasses, ORMAL READERS, 
For Catalogue and particulars address Astor Place, BUCKWALTER'S SPELLERS. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, NEW YORK. RAUB'S ARITHMETIC os 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY, 
COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS. 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB, LL.D. Hawley St., BLAIR’S RHETORIC. an 
THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl ,g1.75.| BOSTON. POLTHICAL ECONOMY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50, DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 109 BONNYOASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. Wabash Ave., | BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. ( New Edition.) 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf CHICAGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL ali SCIENCE 


The Temperance Lesson Book, . -25 and § .50 
Alcohol and Hygiene, 
Boys and Girls Temperance Text-Book. 


MESERVEY’S 
BOOK - KEEPING. 


Teachers, +25 and 38 
full descriptive of 1800 publications sent Single and Double Entry. 
. A 
SOCIETY, FOR HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES. 


J. N. STHARNS, Publishing Agent 


503 58 Reade Street, New York. 


MESERVEY’S BOOK- KEEPING, 


singly or in sets; each 56 cents in 
TAK ING THE LEAD. per covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 
Barace Now arithmetics & Mathematics, | EDITION, int 
Barnes’ Brief Blister * volumes, elegant library style, sold only 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00, 
Monteith’s Two-Book phy Course. 
Catalogues mces. 7 vols.; &c.,&c.| For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 8S. BARNES & .» Publishers A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng. 
B. CARRINGTON, 493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
82 Bromfield 8t., 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE,| COWPERTHWAIT & Co, 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S. STEIGER’S, LOCK-| MONROE'S R 
Bubscription Agency for Foreigs Periodicals. Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, WARREN'S New Geographies. 
431 144 Tremont St., Boston. | GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
bl 
its low price and unexceptionable tone.”--The Critic | NAGAR'S Mathematics. 
YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: | S€RAR0'S Now 0.8 History. 36 asior Place 
A Semi-monthly Illustrated Magazine in English S$ Child's History. NEW YORE. 
and German, in el Columns. ROYSE'S American Literature, 
An Essential Help for Si R0YSE'S English Literatu — 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 gus erature. 153 Wabash A 
ots. Ask your newsdealer for YounG Fougs, or ad-| On’ Young Chemist. ve, 
THE OREROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 00., | Cearts.| CHICAGO. 
Nos. 17-27 Yandewater St., New YorK. 

PUBLISH NEW YORK. d C ers 
itishion's Misery |The Pioneer History of America 
Pioneer History of Americ 
and Higher Lessons fu People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia 

109 ‘Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. | JONES BROS & Co. Olncinuall, Chicage. St: 


HEADQUARTERS FOR a SED IN THE CouRsE oF READINGS FOR 1884—1885, 


JAMES P. MAGEE 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, AND 
en Breadway, New Work. 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
. By Profeesor J. H. Appleton. $1.00. 

A Brief History of Greece. oo} be read by the FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 

ree jourse in English. By Dr. Wil- ursions in Fieid an orest. y oreau. 1.50. 

(Not to be read by the of 1886, 1886.) gi. | Life and Her Children, By Miss Buckley. 

College Greek Course. By Dr. Wilkinson. $1.00. 


Chautauqua Text-Book, No 5. Greek History. B 
Dr. Vincent. (Not to be read by the classes of 1886, 


1886, 1887). 10 cts. 
and Alexander. Ry Jacob Abbott. 70 cts. 
Art of Speech. Vol. I. By Dr. Townsend. 50 cta. 
The Character of Jesus. Bushnell. Cl., 60c.; 40c. 
How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. J. T. Fields. 4 ; 2c. 


R THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 
GRADUATES OF 1882, 1883, AND 1884. 
The Chautauquan. Required Readings, $1.50, 
The College Greek Course in English. $1 00. 
Chemistry. Ky Professor J. H. Appleton. $1.00. 
Character of Jesus. Bushnell. Cl., 60 cts.; pap., 40 cts. 


History of the Reformation, By Bishop Harst. 40 cts, | How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. J. T. Fields. Pip. 20c. 
Ohautauquan. $1.50. 7 History of Reformation. By Bishop Harst. 46 cts. 


Chautanqua Spare-Wiaute Course.—Coure No.1 embraces 21 Home Coll Series Tracts and 2 
Chautanqua Text- Books. Nos. and 4 embraces 25 Home College Series enah Each Course costs 
adollar. A certifitate gtven for the vending af Grama” 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THIRD YEABR’S SESSION will be held in the CITY OF BOSTON. 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 

MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Prin. of The Boston School of Oratory, and Prof. of 
Tufts College, will open a Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of Oratory 
THURSDAY, JULY 9, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join the School will send names, 
Excellent board and rooms, For further information, Ne. 7 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Boston School of Oratory your October 
courses, System of Expression. Com 


2d, 1885. Two years’ and one year’ 
De plete Course Trai year’s 
newest thought and methods. Address say arastion, The 


ing. Thorough 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


G@ Teachers and School Officers shou'd take note of the reducti : 
Tar Journat Educational to 50 cents 


at 
- Term commences 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Single Entry — For G 
a ingle Entry — For Grammar Schools. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keeping have been 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. adopted for use in the public schools of more than five 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 | hundred cities and towns of New England, with the 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c, to $25 | most gratifying results. 


The vols.), 

The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.35 Send for descriptive circular. 

Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 : 

Godwin’s Cyclo. of B hy, (nee ed.) 5.00 THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Brackett’s for Home and 8o 1.25 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each -50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireiand’s Pocket Classical -75 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und So 1.75 

fc 


Day’s Psychology, Bthics, Msthetics, and 
Sturtevant’s Eoonomics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Sctence, English Literature 

Theo 1.50 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Special attention paid School Boards 


Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


OChadbourne’s Natural logy. 
Le Duo’s Lea to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westliake’s Common School Literature. 
Llieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivaled Outline 
Sheppard’s Censtitution. 
Peterseon’s Science. 


McGuffey's Revised Readers and Speller. 


‘Many series of Readers have appeared since the first publication of MoGuffey’s, 
but McGuffey’s still more than hold their own in the affection and patronage of the 
public. The grading of McGuffey’s Readers has never been surpassed, nor has the 
interesting character of the matter. In singleness of purpose, in the adaptation of 
means to ends, in catching and holding the attention of children, in filling the bill of 
‘reading made easy,’ McGuffey’s Readers stand unrivaled and alone.” 


EXTENSIVE Us=E. 


MeGatfey’s Readers have at various times been officiall adopted or recommended for use by State Superin- 
tendents and Boards of Education in nearly one-half the States in the Union, and are now in eral use ; in 
several States they are practically in exclusive use in all the schools. ‘ a wie : 


“—— = me te Revised Readers are now officially adopted or authorized for use in the public schools of 
NIA, KENTUCKY. SOUTH CAROLINA 

WEST VIRGINIA, ARKANSAS, LOUISIANIA, 

Also adopted, and now tn use in the Pablic Schools of 


City of New Vork City of Cincinnati 
City of Brocklya, City ef St. Leuis, 


808 cow | Address as above. 


City ef San Francisco, 
Saint Paul and Mineapolis, 
Calais, 


Pertiand, Me. 
dad Three Hyde Park, Mass. 


Adopted for more than One Thousand Counties and Ten Thousand Townships and Special Districts, 
Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, PRAGG & CO.. Publishers. Cincinnati & New York. 


C. FP. STEARNS, N. EB. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


| 
_| 
| 
| 
a 
4 
| 
| 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
4 
} 
Paterson, ‘ 


